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Forthe Oasis. 
EPICEDIUM. 


Tue dew this wora that sun-kissed tothe sky, 
Rose from its earthly bed of fragrant flowers, 
Through ail this placid sumer day to lie, 
On sweeter blossoming in heaven’s own bowers, 
Whose bloom is chanzeless through eternity, 
Left earth for heaven, oh early ‘ost! like thee. 








But when the scorching sun has sunk to rest, 

On the parched earth, the pitying skies w.il weep, 
And dewy tears fallon her verdant breast 

To lie till morning rouses them froin sleep. 
Tho’ night ay come, for thee we look in vain, 
Thou wilt not with the dew return again. 


Oh pure ! oh lovely! ever thus decay 
Breathes on the fairest—thus a ruthless hand 
Snatches the harvest of our hearts away 
And lets unfruitful weeds unwithered stand ; 
Sleep gently, we have delicately prest 
The flowerful turf upon thy sinless breast. 


_ The hopes that faile, the love that brings despair, 
Life’s weariness, its dark deceit and woe, 
The heavy weight of years, we all must bear 
Who live to weep for thee, thou wilt not know— 
Lost to earth’s pains, with nanzht to be forziven 
And fitted for an anzel won for heaven. L 





-N. 








For the Oasis. 
THE CHARITIES OF LIFE. 
“Man is dear to man: the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Ofsome small blessings: have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause 

That we have all of us oNE HUMAN HEART.” 

Wordsworth. 

Fran, humanity, in its best estate is but a 
compound of inconsistencies. One day the 
bright sunshine of existence diffuses its kindly 
warmth around us, and the next, clouds and 
gloom overcast the horizon. ‘“ Health basks 
upon our brow” to-day, and hope looks forward 
with confident anticipation to lung years of hap- 
piness and prosperity—to-morrow, the destrvy- 
er comes in his might, undermining with a fatal 
hand, the strong foundations of life, and dashing 
our cup of enjoyment, hardly tasied, to the 
ground. At one moment, friends cluster'around 
us, fortune showers its favors upon us—ambi- 
tion rears its cloud-capt towers, and the untrod- 
den vista of the future presents a scene of un- 
alloyed pleasure and unobstructed success,—at 
the next, the illusion is over; “friend afier 
friend deparis”—the dream of wealth is broken 
—the airy bubbles of the imagination vanish— 
and the s-ber realitiesof life ob:rude themselves 
upon our view. There is but one period of 


coutinued enjoyment and unbroken happiness | 


in all the giddy round of existence; it is that 
of you:h—in its bright morning—ere ever the 
cares of the world have checked i's first glad 
impulse—while guilt is unknown—the cup of 
Sorrow untasted—the lessons of after days yet 
unlearned—and the artless buoyancy and inno- 
cence of first impressions mingling with the un. 
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doub:ing ec: mfidence of early and oatenhed 
years. Afver-days bring with them their weary 
barden of disappo nted hopes, blasted expecia- 
tion, and |. borious struggle for the commonest 
enjoyments of life. But“ in the de-ert a fountain 
is springing” and every human being, what- 
ever may be his lot—whether borne duwn by 
poverty and misfortune, the bitter cup of mise- 
ry is drained in the forsaken hovel of indigence 
and obscurity, or elevated to luxury and wealth, 
the same cup is gilded and its conten!sstudiously 
and painfully concealed trom view,—-every one, 
high or low, may contribute much to the stock 
of happiness and participate equally in its bles- 
sings. The poor and the afflicted need the con- 
solations of their brethren of the common fami- 
ly of man. There area thousand nameless, un- 
ob:rusive charities which delicately and feel- 
ingly administered, may soo.he the pangs of a 
broken spirit, carry hope to the wounded 
heart, re-animate the decaying spark of vitality 
and cause it again to burn with all its original 
brightness aod lustre. What are all the tacti- 
tious Juxuries which surround the splendid 
mansion of the rich, compared to the heartfelt 
blessings Lestowed upon a single benevolent act 
of kindness, humaniiy and brotherly love? Ot 
how mach wor-h are cll ive empty enjoyments 
which wealth can purchase, when placed in the 
bilanee with one neb‘e, disinterested, generous 
deed of charity, which shall communicate a 
fountain of joy and happiness to a circle of pov- 
erty and destitution? The trnmpet-tongue of 
fame may not proclaim ii to the uttermost ends 
of the earth—it may not find a place in the 
chronicles of the duy—it may forever be un- 
known to tue senseless vola 1s of pleasure and 
of fashion—and it may never b ing its reward 
io the vulgar gaze; but it will make itself long 
felt in “‘ deep dreams of peace” undistui bed by 
the gnawings of the worm .hat never dies—ii 
will ascend up asa grateful cn1 an acceptable 
offering to the throne of mercy and of purity;— 
and in that day when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed, it will meet with its reward. 

Ii is nol, however, in the performance of of- 
fices such as these, alone, that the charities of 
lite may consist. By the cultivation of a spirit 
of kindness, which shal] diffuse itself in all the 
complicated relations which bind society togeth- 
e1—which shall b: felt at the family fire-side—in 
the social circle—in the crowded avenues of the 
world—we may insensib!y exert an influence 
which shall most materially lessen the amount 
of human misery, 2nd most effectually avert 
the fearful consequences of unbridled and unre- 
flecting passion. While weshould never shrink 
from denouncing palpable guilt, and clearly es- 
tablished crime, under whatever plausible pre- 
tences it may be shrou ed, we are imperiously 
called upon to extend the broad mzntle of char- 
ity to the minor faults and follies which prevail 
so extensively around us. Whilethe “ beamis 


NUMBER 8. 


in our own eye,” we should be extremely and 
even s2nsitively ciutious how we set ubout, 
from whatever motive, extracting the “mote 
from ovr brother’s.” The adimininistration of 
justice, in this world, is delegated to such asare 
deemed most worthy, and the great interests of 
society require that its channels should be pure 
and uncorrupted. To that tribunal we should 
be ever ready to refer the issues of innocence 
or of guilt, so far #s mortal knowledge can 
make the discovery ; and while a proper regard 
for an unperverted public opinion should in- 
duce us to discountenanc? all moral guilt and 
pollution, we should ever remember, that it is 
for those and those alone who are “ without 

in,” to assume the awful responsibility of con- 
demnation, andeven the pattern of all purity, 
declined in his own person the exercise of that 
solemn attribute of the Deity. 

A just regard to the motives and intentions 
of others shoull, cbove all, characterize our in- 
tercourse with the world around us. All men 
commencethe career of life with innocence and 
purity. The elements of moral as well as 
physical evil, are about us on every hand. The 
restraints of virtue act with a different force, 
under diffzrent and varying cireumstances.— 
The most proflizate and abandoned, are found 
with their redeeming qualities—and the most 
virt lous and exemplary can pretend to no ex- 
eruption from guilt. The “ high and mighty 
One” alone can penetrate the hidden recess- 
es of the heart, and adjust the scales of ret- 
ributive justice. Ofien have we been startled 
by noble and magnanimous acts of generosity 
and benevolence, from those whom the world 
has long stigmatized as base and unworthy—and 
still oftener is the veil of hypocrisy rent from 
the brow of the sanctified and the features of 
guil: discovered to the view where we had im- 
agined contamination could not come. Weare 
put too ready (o piss censureupontheerringand 
wayward children of men, to aid in giving, 
perhaps a wrong and an unjust bias to public 
opinion, which closes fovever the avenues of re- 
pentance, and hardens the heart against an 
attempt on the part of such as have, in a mo- 
men: of deep infatuation, gone asiray, to return 
to the paths of virtue and peace. Prejudice and 
feeling are much too frequently permitted to 
usurp the place of reason and judgment—and it 
is greatly to be fared that from motives which 
we are ourselves, by a strange perversity, ac- 
customed to regard as social and pure, we cun- 
tribute to fasten the stains of indelible guilt 
upon many, who needed but a look of kindness 
ora word of encouragement or advice, to re- 
turn io their duty wiser and better men, even, 
than whea they left it. It is better, far bette: 
to throw the broad and heavenly mon‘le of char- 
ity over the fuilings of o hers, whatever they 








may be, than to sit in judgment upon them as 
their accusers. 
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THE OASIS. 








In our intercourse with the world, we can |! purposes of this present world, to the fleeting, 


find every day and every hoar, the most abun- 
dant opportunities for exercising the most ami- 
able and begevolent feelings of the heart—the 
most endearing charities of life. Whatever 
may be our lot, with regard to external circum- 
stances, that Being, without whose considerate 
supervision not “even a sparrow falleth to the 
ground,” has scattered around our path many 
blooming and flagrant flowers of hope and con- 
solation. In whatever circle we may move, we 
are not without the power of doing good, how- 
ever humble and unattractive may be thesphere. 
“ To whom, much is given, of him will be much 
required.” A harsh and unfeeling word may 
plant a dagger in the bosom of the sensitive, or 
the afflicted—a passing act ofeommon coutesy— 
an interchange of kindness—an ordinary and 
unimportant gratuity, may carry with it a bless- 
ing to some heart. ‘ No man lives for himself 
alone.” The passing shadows of this world are 
soon to close upon us forever—the inexorable 
hand of the Destroyer, spares neither rank nor 
siation, and the wealthy, the great and the preud 
will soon sleep in the sam? common grave with 
the lowly,the poor, and the despised. The dy- 
ing pillow may be softened by the 1emembrance 
of past deeds of benevolence and charity—the 
“dark valley of the shadow of death,” may be 
divested of its gloom, by the high consciousness 
of an abiding love for all the human family— 
but, to the censorious and the stern, the unfeel- 
ing and the reckless, the consolaiions of the last 
solemn hour come not. To such, the past can 
have nothing of pleasant remembrance—the f1- 
ture, nothing of high and holy hope. While we 
cannot avert this awful crisis, we can, at least, 
in some smal] measure prepare ourselves for its 
certain developements. 

‘Thereis one more consideration which be- 
longs to this subject, of no ordinary imporiance; 
the influence which the constant and habitual 
exercise of a charitable and benevolent spirit 
exerts upon the every day happiness of life. “To 
the pure all things are pure.” To him who seeks 
to discover a harmony and abeauty in all created 
things—who endeavorsto diffuse the elements of 
happiness as widely as possible—who shuts his 
ears upon thediscordant sounds which prevail 
around him, and hears only the sweet music of 
humanity—there is a beauty and an enjoyment 
in all things which are invisible and inaccessi- 
ble to the selfish and the careless. All created 
things assume a brighter and a more cheerful 
aspect—the little asperities of life’s rugged road 
are softened down—-a just appreciation of the im- 
portance and tendencies of events as they occur, 
is constantly presented to his view—~and he is 
enabled to elevate his mind to that high stand- 
ard of excellence to which he aspires; an ever 
present fountain of happiness is before him— 
and from its pure and invigorating waters, he 
can drawa greatful supply for every want of his 
moral nature. Virtue is indeed under any, and 
all,circumstances, its own best and highest re- 
ward. To those, then, who are entering upon 
the perilous journey of human life, it is worthy 
of deep and mature consideration, whether the 
noble pleasures of a career, founded upon the 
exercise of the best and holiest affections of the 
human heart, are_not preferable. Even for the 


‘and -perilous, and unsatisfying enjoyments, 
| which an unrestrained indulgence in vicé and 
' crime promise, when they promise most—wheth- 
! er an earnest desire to serve our kind, a disin- 
i ierested determination to live for others and not 
| for ourselves alone, is not more in accordance 
with the sympathetic feelings of our naiure and 
our future destination, than an opposite and con- 
tradictory course. We may, if we so choose, en- 
crust ourselves in our own pursuits—exclude 
from our arbitrary circle all who are not abso- 
lutely essential to our present ease and comfort-- 
divest ourselves of the more amiable traits of 
character, and shut out alike the interests and 
the sympathies of the world around us. In do- 
ing so, however, we lose all that renders life 
agreeable and must be content to isolate our- 
selves from a thousand sources of genuine hap- 
piness, wffich otherwise would be open to our 
enjoyment. It isour duty and should be our ut- 
most pleasure to regard ourselves as members 
of the common circle of humanity—to cheerful- 
ly assume our share of its suffering and its bur- 
thens--and participate of its joys and sorrows.-- 
If Providence has “ cast our lot in goodly pla- 
ces,” while thousands around us are eating the 
bitter bread of afflietion and misery, a due sense 
of christian humility should prompt us to the 
reflection that our good fortune may not be so 
much owing toour own deserts as ta extra- 
neous cireumstances—and that He, who “ made 
us to differ” with our brethren, will require of 
usa strict and solemn accountability. Theré 
are enough of cares and trouble—enough of 
wretchedness and misery—in the lives of the 


’ For the Oasis. 

The works of Charles Lam}; to which are pre- 
fixed his letters, and a sketch of his Life, by 

Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors. 

New-York, Harper §- Brothers, 1838. 

Innumerable have been the tributes paid to 
the genius of the departed Elia. Professor Wil- 
son, Bulwer, Southey aad other chief priests in 
the temple of literature have signed his passport 
to immortal fame; and he has obtained a more 
desirable reward in the hearts of millions of 
good men; his memory is cherished not more 
for his imperishable writings, than for his. be- 
nevolence, his charity, his changless affection 
and his virtue. By the volumes before us we 
are initiated into all his peculiarities. Now 
that there is silence and desolation in the “ arch- 
ed chambers of his brain,” we are permitted to 
examine their curious architecture. In spite 
of the quaint and rare humor which pervade 
it, there is a sadness to us now in all that 
Elia has written; we cannot laugh at his strange 
puns, we readthem with more of sorrow than of 
mirth. 

By the perusal of his writings we insensibly 
become interested in every thing which inter- 
ests him—we enter into all his feelings—there 
isa perfect sympathy established between us, 
his friends are ours—Bridget is our cousin, and 
John our brother; even though our antipathies 
be somewhat Jewish, he dresseth pig so richly 
that we learn to love it. He awakeneth in us, 
a latent affection fur beygarsand young sweeps 
—he becometh our familiar friend, we are in 
his confidence, we fancy, he will welcome us 
kindly to his home, introduce us to Bridget, 





most fortunate in the erring judgment of the | 
world—and we cannot better discharge the high | 


» 





abtieations which rest upon ns, th 


| nting to the utmost ex'ent of our ability, towards 


| 


lessening the vast amount of human snffering 
in all its complicated channels. 
“The primal duties shine alo‘t like stars ; 
The charities that soothe aad heal. and bless 
Are scattered at the feet of wian, lize flowers— 
The generous inclination—the just rule— 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts.” 
8. 8. R. 
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For the Qasis. 
THE DEVOTED. 


On calt him not false, I will trust in him yet 
Till the last sun of life to my vision is set, 
Tl the earitvon my desolate bosom is laid 
Tho’ in silence I weep, I will never upbraid. 


Oh call him not chang’d, though away from my side 

He wanders, deserting his sorrowful bride, 

Tho’ his words have now lost the deep love they con- 
veyed 

When he vowed and I trusted, I'll never upbraid. 


Tho’ he comes not as erst with his love beaming smile 
But moody and silent remaineth the while, 

I willtrust that my fondness will banish the shade 

Of his brow in its gloom, Iwill never upbraid. 


Tho’ the world may forsake him asa call him a name 
Which will sin'’t him, who once was so noble in shame, 
Tho’ wo’s bitterest chalice be filled to the brim, 

Iwill taste of the cup ere it passes to him, 


In prison or banishment dearer to me 

The place of his presence than fond hoine shall be, 

Still will I cling to him and be not dismayed, 

Through the worst that befals us, Pll never upbraid, 
* 


n by contrib- } 


pour forth, ungrudgingly for us, his brightest 
| wit and choices! wine and make us 


} 
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liumbied down 
| Elia’s aand is Ji 
‘that of a friend—iint 
Ifrom them will never 
;word of wel Biia’s hath gon 
ito dwell with “once enbodied spirits” in ihe 
' patter land, chat no longer will he pice ghostlike, 
“round the haunts of his chidhvod”—earth, 
is no longer ‘a desert he is Lound to traverse ;” 
but he now roamsat will over the illimitable 
“fields beyond the sky”—in him we have truly 
lost one who like Aben-ben Adheim “ loved his 
fellow men.” Our affection for him disarms 
our criticism, we should as soon think coldly to 
examine, weigh and eavil at the sentences of the 
last kind and unstudied letter we had received 
froma brother ‘‘beyond sea,” as to carp at 
any thing Elia, the brother of mankind, has 
written. Our only intention now is to ask every 
one, who has not read these delightful volumes, 
to lose notime in doing so, and blame them- 
selves if they are not wiser; better and happier 
from their perusal. 

Lamb died at 60; yet it is difficult to think of 
him as an old man; there is in his latest wri- 
tings a freshness.and youthful heartedness that 
have little to do with dim sight and gray hairs; 
he did not grow old like other men; there was 
a perpetual fountain of youth in his bosom, 
which bubbled up, untainted by the world, until 
the hour hedied. In the volumes before us are 





comme—tii uind ata gon 








published his letters to Southey, Colridge, 
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THE OASIS. | 








Wordsworth, Manning, Lloyd and others of } smaller wights, and 


his intimate friends; a feminine grace pervades 
them al!; the wit with which they are filled, 
like that in all his former published writings, is 
delicate and pure, and every page developes 
some fine trait in his amiable character. 
Bulwer, in his work on “ England and the En- 
glish,” thus speaks of the Essays which forin the 
greater part of the second volume. ‘The Es- 
says of Elia, in considering the recent additions 
to our belles lettres, cannot be passed over in si- 
lence. Their beauty is in their delicacy of senti- 
_ment. Since Addison, no writer hasdisplayed an 
equal refinement of humor, and if nosingle one 
of Mr. Lamb’s conceptions equals the elaborate 
paintings of Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger de 
Coverley (the last has in it something of Cer- 
vantes) yet his range of character is more ex- 
tensive than Addison’s, and in his humur, there 
isa deeper pathos;—his compositions are so 
perfectly elaborate, and so minntely finished 
that they partake rather of the polish of poetry 
than prose; they are as perfect in their way as 
the odes of Horace; and at times, as when com- 
mencing his invocation to the shade of Elliston 
he breaks forth, with “ Joyousest of once embod- 
jed spirits, whither at length hast thou flown &c. 
- We might almost fancy he had set Horace be- 





sometimes refresh our own 


|ways. Itmight amuse Mrs. P——and the chil- 
‘dren. They'd have more sense than he. [He'd be 
ing able to hit a ball he had iterate aimed at, he |j like a fool kept in a family, to keepthe household 
/eried out, ‘Iecannot hit that beast.’ Now the; in good-hnmor with their own understahding. 
balls are usually called men, but he felicitously || You might teach him the mad dance, sel to the 
hit upon a middle term; aterm of approxima-| mad howl. Madge Ovwlet would be nothing to 
tion and imaginative reconciliation; a some-|j him. ‘My! how he capers? [Inthe margin 
|thing where the two ends of the bruie matter |, is written, ‘One of the children speaks this.’*] 
\(ivory,) and their human and rather violent | * + * ’ * 

| personification into men, might meet, as I take || watI scratch out is a German quotation from 
| it, illustrative of that excellent remark, in a cer-| Lessing, on the bite of rabid animals; but I re- 
|tain preface about imagination, explainir 
| 


| mature fatigues with taking a hand at,) not be- 





. * 
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years : ‘member you don’t read German. But Mrs. 
like a seabeast that had crawled forth to s: P —— may, so I wish I had let it stand. The 
|himself.’ Notthat I accuse William Miuor of | meaning in English is—* Avoid to approach an 
| hereditary plagiary, or conceive the image} aj; si mf , 
|to have come from the patermal store. Rather 1 
| he seemeth to keep aloof from any source of im- | 
itation, and purposely to remain ignorant of} 
what mighty poets have done in this kind before 
jhim; for, being asked if his father hed ever 
| been on Westminster Bridge, he answered that 
| he did not know! 
| “Itis hard to discern the oak in the acorn, or 
|atemple like St. Paul's inthe first stone which 
is laid; norcan I quite prefigure what destina- 
| tion the genius of Wiliiam Minor hath to take. 
| Some few hints I have set down to guide my fu- 
| ture observations. He hath the power of calcu- 
lation in no ordinary degree for a chit. He 
|combin2th figures, afier the first boggle, rapid- 
| ly; as in the tricktrack board, where the hitsare || 
| figured, at first he did perecive that 15 and} 
| 7 made 22, but by a little use he could combine | 
| 8 with 25, and 33 again with 16, which approach- || 
, eth something in kind (far let me be from flat- |) 


i 
' 


jjanimal, suspected of madness, as you would 
avoid fire or a precipice,’ which, I think, is a 
nsible observation. The Germans are cer- 
ainly profounder than we. Ifthe slightest sus- 

| picion arises in your breast that all is not right 
with him, muzzle him and Jead him in a string 
{common packihread will do—he don’t care for 
twist) to Mr. Hood’s, his quondam master, and 
he’ll take him in at any time. You may men- 
tion your suspicion, or not, as you like, or as 
you think it may wound or not Mr. H.'s feel- 
ings. Hood, I know, will wink at a few follies 
in Dash, in consideration of his former sense. 
| Besides, Hood is deaf, and, if you hinted any- 
|, thing, ten to one he would not hear you. Be- 
| sides, you will have discharged your conscience, 
| aud laid the child at the right door, as they say. 
“We are dawdling our time away very idly 
and pleasantly ata Mrs. Leishman’s, Chace, 
Enfield, where, if you come a hunting, we can 
give you cold meat and atankard. Her hus- 





' 
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fore him as a model;” what can we say in 
greater commendation ? Wesubjoin one or two 
of his letters selected t random. 

The folloveing letter, dated 25th November, 
1819, is addressed to Miss Wordsworth, on 
Wordsworth’s youngest son visiting Lamb in! 
London. | 


| 


TO MISS WORDSWORTH. 


“ Dear Miss Wordsworth--You will think me | 
negligent; but I wanted tosee more of William || 


before I ventured io expressa prediction. ‘Till | 
yesterday I had barely seen him—Virgilivm | 
tantum vidi—but yesterday he gave us his small} 


day 


company toa bullock’s heart, and I can pro- |) 
He is no pedant || 


nounce him a lad of promise. 
nor bookworm; so far Ican answer. Perhaps 
he has, hitherio, paid too little atiention to other | 
men’s inventions, prefering, lik: Lord Fopping- | 
ton, the ‘natural sprouts of hisown.’ But he} 
has observation, and seems thoroughly awake. | 
Tam ill at remembering other people’s dons mots, | 
but the following are a few :—Being taken over | 
Waterloo Bridge, he remarked, that if we had| 
ho mountains, we had a fine river at least; 
which was a touch of the comparative: but then 
he added, in a strain which argued less for his | 
future abilities as a poetical economist, that he! 
supposed they must take atleast a pound a week | 
toll. Like a curious naturalist, a inquired if) 
the tide did not come upa litile saliy. ‘This be-! 
ing satisfactorily answered, he put another| 
question, as to the flux and reflux; which, being | 
rather cunningly evaded than arifully solved) 
by that she-Aristo le, Mary, who muttered some- | 
thing about its getting up an hour sooner and} 
sooitr every day, be sagely replied, ‘Then it | 
must come to the same thing at least;? which | 
was a speech worthy of an infant Halley! 
The lion in the Change by no means came up! 
to his ideal standard; so impossible isit for Na- | 
ture, in any of her works, to come up to the 
standard ofa child’simagination! The whelp’s 
lionets) he was sorry to find were dead; and, 





on particular inquiry, his old friend the our. || 


ang-outang had gone the way of all flesh al- 
so. The grand tiger was also sick, and expect-! 
ed in no short time to exchange this transitory 

world for another, or none. But, again, there! 
was a golden eagle (I do not mean that of C a-| 
ring) which did much arride and console him. | 
William’s genius, I take it, leans a litile to the ; 
figurative; for, being at play at tricktrack (a/}) 
kind of minor billiard-table which we keep for 


‘tering him by saying in degree) to that of the! 
| famous American boy. I am sometimes inclin- |; 
ed to think I perceive the future satirist in him, | 


bindis a tailor; but that, von know, does not 
make her one. I knewajailer (which rhymes,) 


| for he hath a sub-sardonic smile which bursteth 
out upon eccasion; as when he was asked if} 


| no other answer was given or proper to be giv- 


en to so ensnaring and provoking a question.— 
In the contour of seull, certainly, I discern 
something paternal. But whether in all respects 


Time 
it _p 
Willian 
no great student, ha 
that lie before him. 
“Given in haste from my desk at Leadenhall. 
“Yours, and yours most sincerely, 
“C. Lams.” 


The following was written to the friend to 
'~whoin Lamb had intrusted Dash [a favorite dog] 
—a few days after the parting. 
TO MR. PATMORE. 
“Mrs. Leishman’s, Chace, Enfield. 

“ Dear P.—Excuse my anxiety, but how is 
Dash? Ishboukl have asked if Mrs. P. e 
kept her rules, and was improving; but Dash 
came uppermost. The order of our ‘houghts 
should be the order of our writing. Goes he 
muzzled, or aperlo ore? Are his intellects 






trier of Geniuses, must decide. Be 

. peremptorily at present that 
maunered child, and, though 
th yet a lively eye for things 





















sound, or does he wander a little in his conver- | 


| sation ? You cannot be too careful to watch the 
first symptoms of incoherence. The;first illogi- 
ea] saarl he mikes,toS:. Lukes with him. All 
the dogs here are going mad if you believe the 
overseers; but, I protest, they seem to me very 
rational and collected. But nothing is so de- 
ceitful as mad people to those who are not used 
tothem. Try him with hoi waier: if he won’t 
lick it up, it is a sign—he does not like it— 


! 


, Does his tail wag horizontally or perpendicular- 


ly? That has decided the fate of many dogs in 
| Enfield. Is his general deportment cheeretul ? 


I mean when he is pleased—for otherwise there 
isnojudging. You can’t be ioo erreful. 
he bit any of the children yet? If he has have 
them shot, and keep him for curiosity, to see if 
it wasthe hydrophobia. They say ail our army 
in India had it at onetime; but that was in Ffy- 
der-Ally’s time. Do you get paunch for him? 
Take care the sheep was sane. You might. 
pull out his teeth (if he would letyou,) and then | 
you need not mind if he were as mad as a bed-! 
lamite. It would be rather fun to see -his odd 


London were as big as Ambleside; and, indeed, : 


the future man shall transtend his father’s fame, | 


| stead. 


Has 


but his wife was a fine lady. 

“Let us hear from you respecting Mrs. 
’sregimen. I send my love ina to 
Dash. “C. Lams.” 

On the outside of the letter is written :— 

“ Seriously, I wish you would call upon Hood 
when youare that way. He’sacapital fellow. 
I’ve sent him two poems, one ordered by his 
wife, and written to order; and ‘tis a week 
since, and I’ve not heard from him. I fear 
someting is the matter. 

“Omuited within: 

“ Our kindest remembrance to Mrs. P.” 

« Here three lines are carefully erased. 


TO MR. PROCTER. 

“ Rumour tells us that Miss —— is married. 
Who is —-? I hear he isa great chymest. Iam 
, sometimes chymical myself. A thought strikes 
|me with horror, Pray Heaven he may not 
|have doneitfor the sake of trying chymical 
experiments upon her—young temale subjects 
|are so scarce. An’t you glad about Burke’s 
| case? We may set off the Scotch murders 
, against the Scotch novels. Hare, the Great 

Unhanged. 

“M. B. is richly worth your knowing. He 
is on the top scale of my friendship ladder, on 
which an angel or two is still climbing, and 
some, alas! descending. Did you see a sonnet 
of mine in Blackwood’s last? Curious con- 

‘struction! Elaborata facilitas! And now I’il 
tell. ’Twas written for ‘The Gem,’ butthe ed- 
| jtors declined it on the’plea that it would shock 
' alimothers ; so they published ‘ The Widow’ in- 
Iam born outoftime. I have no con- 
jecture zLout what the presert world calls deli- 
cacy. Iithonght ‘Rosamund Gray’ was a pretty 
'modest thing. Hessey assures me that the 
world would not bear it. I have lived to grow 
into an indecent character. When my sonnet 
was rejected, 1 exclaimed, ‘Hang the age, I will 
write for antiquity !’ 
| “'rratum in sonnet. Last line but somcihing, 
for tender, readtend. The Scotch do not know 
ourlaw terms; but I find some remains of hon- 
est, plain old writing lurking there still. They 
were not so mealy-mouth’d as to refuse my ver- 
ses. Maybe ’tis their oatmeal. 

* Blackwood sent me ——1. for the drama. Somebody 
cheated ine out of it neat day; and my new pair of 
breeches, just sent home, cracking at first putting on, I 


exclaimed, ‘All tailors are cheats, and all men are taji- 
ors.’ Then I was better ” 
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For the Oasis 


STANZAS. 
Sort o’er the slumbering sca a song was swelliag— 
’Twasimthe evening's blind and holy time, 
And ia the languaze o/ aio her cline; 
That wild, heari-utiered song atale was telling 
O/ wom n’s wo, and her unwavering love. 
The chanated strain a chain aroun! me wove, 
That held me lons a moveless lisiener— 
This was the mournJul lay that made my bosom stir. 


Why co:nest thou not? o'er the sea 

I gaze, ever weeping for thee. 

The sun has gone down io his cloud ecach to-night— 
The stars are like diamonds so clear and so bright— 
And the breeze 13s) still that ’'m bending my ear ; 
Thou lingerer! reply to my question to hear, 

Why com’st thou not, long by the marge of the sea 
Have I sate in my loneliness weeping for thee. 


They tell me the sea-sprite is keeping 

Her watch in the cave where thou’rt sleeping— 

Thata shroud ofgreen sea-weed ia death thou dost wear; 
That the star-fish now clings to the locks of thy hair ; 
That the coral and shells of the ocean are round thee, 
And dreamless and long the repose that hath bound thee: 
Thave lingered in vain by the marge of the sea— 

Oh ! fondly beloved one, I come now to thee! 


Then wildly ran she where the t'de was breaking, 
But some kind angel followed in her track, 
And froin her dreadful purpose held her back, 
So she sat down, and once azain awaking 
Her song of mourning, wild, the sad tears rolled 
Down on her cheeks, and to her bosom cold; 
But to the uttering of her agoay, 


Naught buat the rippling wave or winds wail, made reply. || 


» 
For the Oasis. 
Selected from the unpublished manuscripts of Timothy 
Turnspit, Esq. 
R. SHERIDAN SNICKS. 

“A Knight dubbed with unhacked rapier and on carpet 
consideration.”"— Whut You Will. 

Ir was in the spring of the year 1S—, that 
a canal packet was seen threading the vari- 
ous windings and turnings of acertain ditch 
constructed for the public convenience by 
the munificence of the Empire state. It bore 
its usual freight of busy souls, impatient of 
the “durance vile,” which to our minds, is 
inseparable from the idea of a small, crowded 
packet. But it was a fine sunny afternoon, 
and there was a genial warmth and fre-h- 
ness in the air that invited the passengets, 
male and female, tothe promenade. There 
was a nodie river on the left, and its wa- 
ters rolled on between banks covered with 
tall dark trees that waved frowningly in the 
breeze, and intercepted, with their deep 
shadows, the rays of the sun. The said 
river was stored, as report went, with some 
delectable :pecimens of the finny tribe— 
particularly, those that are found in dingy, 
muddy waters;—and it chanced that the 
* Walk-in-the-water” numbered among her 
luggage, a disciple of Izak Walton whose 
angling propensities could not forego the 
most limited chance of indulgence. This 
biped, very much to the annoyance of cer- 
tain officials, occupied a place in the boat's 
stern, and as occasionally the craft glided 


The appearance of this personage was 
such as to challenge the most marked atten- 
tion. He was a youth of about sixteen, 
with a face whose gravity, not even his ill 
‘success, and the gibes directed thereat by 
the loiterers on the promenade, could dis- 
‘turb, It was oval in shape, and there was 
a spot of deep red on each cheek that might 
seem to the casual observer, the glow of in- 
tense exercise, but such was not the case. 
Though a warm day, his hands were kept 
snugly deposited in the pockets of his pep- 
| pyr-and-salts, and were only withdrawn 
when a twitch at the line gave indications 
of a “glorious nibble.” There was a mili- 
tary precision in his movements—an air of 
ruse de guerre that in these days of bloody 
war, might have denoted him a Navy Islan- 
der,—but then, the twinkle of his eye was 
a perfect riddle. It was not such an eye 
as would “kindle in war,” however elo- 
|} quently it may have “ melied in love,” but 
somehow or other, it had a sleepy and slug” 
gish roll that to a person of billious consti- 
tution was refreshing to look upon. You 
could almost swear to his identity with the 
fat boy in the Pickwick papers, so far at 
least, a3 concerned in exe-ssive inclination 
to sleep, and if his piscatorial occupatioa 
was of that soporific tendency which cer- 
tain writers ascribe to it, marvel not, reader, 
that it should have intensely operated upon 
‘the leaden senses ofourhero. He was not 
inaptly named, Somnus Snub. 
| And now, after patient waiting, the bait 
‘is taken, and young “ Izak,” aroused fromm 
| his lethargy by a pull atthe tackle which 
| Was attached to his person, jerked from the 
‘river a great lubberly fish—a most patriar- 
chal specimen, which measured its length 
on the promenade, not, however, without 
| bespattering and sliming in its descent, the 
person of a gentleman whom we now intro- 
duce to the reader with our best bow. 

He was a very tall young man, and hav- 
ing once casually noticed him, you could 
not, to save your soul, forbear a second 
glance. His person was erect, and it was, 
‘or had been previous to the advent of the 
|big fish, decorated “ from top to toe” with 
the most studied care. He wrote himself, R. 
| Sheridan Snicks. ‘There was a precision 
about the arrangement of his muslin frill— 
rich satin cravat, and rounded collar which 
bespoke the nicety of his taste in such mat- 
ters. His gloves were of a rich cream color, 
and there was an elegance about the cut of 
his coat which not even that redoubtable 
knight of the shears, Sir Piercey Shafton, 
conld help envying. His face—that infalli- 
| ble index to the “inner man,” might not be 
‘quite as intellectuala one as you would 
| wish to look upon. It might not wear those 
shades of deep thought which denote the 





into the river, the tackle, and trolling appa- |; workings of a great inind,—but it certainly 


ratus were put in requisition, 


had a smile—a smooth, bland, oily smile, 





and there was an ineffably prim pucker 
about the mouth. His nose, in shape, re- 
sembled the horn of a certain male quadru- 
ped of the genus ovis—its lower propor- 
tions expanded like the muzzle of a trom- 
bone, growing, as you traced them upwards. 
“ Fine by degrees, and beauti‘ully les3.” 
It was a fac simile of the hornof plenty. 
Mr. Saicks, in addition to these powerful 
attractions, had other shining qualities about 
him. There was the glitter of a large dia- 
mond ring on his finger, and a rich, and we 
have no doubt, costly gem that ornamented 
his fill. His boot hada decidedly unequiv- 
ocal polish. Moreover, he was in as higha 
state of perfume, as the combined influences 
of Otto of rose, Eau de cologne and Laven- 
dar were capable of producing. Further- 
more there vasa gloss about his whiskers that 
demonstrated the virtues of a certain incom: 
parable oil of Cireissin—-the whiskers 
looked clean, nice and trim—they were not 
red, as some malicious people had asserted ; 
nor were they blue, nor dingy yellovy, nor 
dirty brown—no; they were but a shade 
removed from a shining black. Upon the 
whole, there was that in Mr. Snicks’ appear- 
ance which clearly indicated that if he had 
not already seen a great deal of the world, 
be at least, determined to do so, as soon as 
—it was convenient. 

So much of the outward man. Mr. Snicks 
had just escaped from duresse, in his native 
city, where he bad been doing business, and 
actuated, we suppose, by that spirit of en- 
terprise which sucha person would natural- 
ly feel, he had decided that the tame, unex- 
citing scenes of his boyhood were no longer 
the place for him. He would go westward 
and locate among the savages, as chance or 
caprice should dictate. To him, it was of 
no very great consequence where, altho’ it 
might be of the most vital importance to 
others. He had cota thimble full of brains 
and a pocket full of cash, and with sucha 
capital, he had decided to make a rush some- 
where, Perhaps he might marry, or turn 
scribbler, and write terse essays on any 
thing; perhaps he mig.t, but in fact, there 
is no telling what Mr. Snicks might not do, 
and while we are wearying the reader with 
our surmises—we are keeping in the back- 
ground other characters that will claim a 
portion of that reader’s notice. 

The Walk-in-the-water was making its 
way towards a frontier town of some im. 
portance in those days, and it numbered 
among its passengers, a lady who had been 
visiting eastward, and was now returning 
home. Circumstances that need not be 
stated, had led to the introduction of Mr. 
Saicks to that lady’s acquaintance—an hon- 
og which, bat for those very circumstances, 
Mr. Snicks had no sort of idea of bestow- 
ing—and which the lady—Miss Frances 
Gordon, had looked upon as quite unexpected. 
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She was accompanied by a person whose 
features and fizure bore a slight resemblance 
to hers, and in fact, from the familiar lan- 
guaze with which h2 addressed her, it was 
clear that he was entitled to the privileges 
of athird cousin. It was to this lady that 
M:. Snicks wax making himself agreeable 
at the very moment Somius Snub cast his 
prize full upon his elegant person, thereby 
marring the symmetry of its arrangements. 
But it is not fora moment to be supposed 
that Mr. Snicks paid any other attentions 
to Miss Gordon than cold politeness would 
have required, nor is it to b2 supposed that 
Miss Gordon, fascinating thongh she might 
be, and of great renown in fashionable cir- 
cles, would have the folly to attribute those 
attentions to any other feeling;—no, she 
was a woman of too much sense for that. 


We would that our pen could do we jus- 
tice. She, like our hero, was rather tall— 
but there was an elegance in her figure that 
at once riveted your gaze, so graceful and 
classical were its proportions. Her feature 

_was not of that cast of loveliness which 
peopl» call pretty ; they were too grave— 
but if you saw.them onee,and caucht all 
the magic of their expression. you could not 
but remember them long. Her eye was a 
Genievra’s—and O, how eloquently did that 
eye in its “blue tenderness,” express the 
true poetry of feeling! Attimes you might 
detect a lurking humor, but it was of that 
kind which left you ia doubt as to the im- 
pulse that prompted it, and there was about 
the lips an ineffable sweetness—a strange, 
cold sinile, that won upon you with its ten- 
derness, but it could, at the same time, repel 
with its dignity. Her lightauburn hair was 


gracefully parted over her fine forehead, ; 


an|—shall we desbribe her dress? We 
will only say, that, we are very sentimental 
mortals, and do not much notice such things, 
but there was about Miss Gordon’s dress a 
simplicity that accorded well with the graces 
of her person. A connoisseur might have 
pronounced her nose too small—but the fault 
was amply atoned by its perf-ct symmetry, 
and her complexion was of that clear, trans- 
parent paleness that, in moments of deep 
thought, would have assimilated her to the 
imaginative Minna Troilof Scott. Buthers 
wa3 a spirit that drank deep at the fountains 
of feeling, and if the expression of her face 
was too pensive, it could at least brighten 
with the glow of happy thoughts: But we 
have said too much of Miss Gordon’s person 
and that very imperfectly ; and if this hasty 
_sketch should ever meet her eye, she may 
be assured that it is “not want of heart, but 
want of urt” alone, that prevents our giving 
a more vivid and finished portrait. 
It is not to be supposed that the flounder- 


ings and splashings of the pretty jewel of a 
fish which our soi disant Walton had so un- 





cerimoniously transferred from its native el- 
ement to the feet of Mr. Snicks, were at all 
in accordance with that gentleman’s ideas 
of comfort and propriety. Certain it is, he 
indignantly turned towards Mr. Snub, and 
elevated his cane, exclaiming—“ you littlh— 
damned ——” (Mr. Snick; although a young 
man of polite breeding and undoubted res- 
peet for the third commandment, actually 
swore on this occasion:—) “you litth— 
damned—-snipe !” vociferated Mr. Snicks, 
with a rueful glance at his soiled dress.— 
“T have a great mind to pitch you into the 
river—you puppy! This isa pretty piece 
of work !” : 

It is not at all unusual for people of small ; 
weak intellect to have great minds to do al 
great many terrible things. 

Mr. Somnus Snub had meanwhile recov-| 
ered from the excitement which his success | 
had produced, and having secured his 
prize, settled bimself into his wonted rigidi- 
ty of muscle and limb. Butas Mr. Snicks? 
salutation was made in atone somewhat 
louder than its wonted key,—it gradually 
penetrated to the tympanum of Mr. Snub’s 
auricular organ. He, Mr. Snub, thereupon 
balancing his person upon his right heel, 
spun quite round, bringing himself up as 
near on a right line with the expressive lin- 
eaments of Mr. Snicks, as their relative di- 
mensions, and the laws of heights and dis- 
tances would permit, and gazing upon him 
with a bewildered look opened his lips with 
the ejaculation—“ Sir!” 

“{ said” responded Mr. Snicks with in- 
tense emphasis :-—‘“‘I said that, for this 
most unpardonable incivility, I had a great 
mind to deposite your infamous little car- 
case in the canal!” 

It is true Mr. Snicks carefully avoided 
addressing Mr. Snub in the present tense, 
but yet, there i; no telling how fiercely the 
war might have broken out, for the sleeping 
energies of Mr. Snub were rapidly kindling 
into wrath. and his countenanc® was loos- 
ing its stolidity—yea, the temper of Mr. 
Snicks himself was waxing hot. But now, 
as if by magic—the sound of the bell an- 
nouncing dinner was heard above the hub- 
bub, and minor feelings were merged in 
that more engrossing one—the expectation 
of a good dinner. There was a rush—a 
considerable serambling, and poking of ribs, 
and the deck of the Walk-in-the-water was 
soon cleared 

Evening set in, and the boat ran aloug 
side a small wharf contiguous to a hotel of 
inviting appearance in the great town of 
It discharged its freight of baggage 
animate and inanima'e—male and female— 
Miss Gordon—the third cousin—Mr. Snub 
—Mr. Snicks and the big fish. The third 
above mentioned person in addition to his 


| certain delicious kind of shell fish. It was sus- 


pended from one arm--a small bundle of mis- 
cellanies ditto—and the big fish upon which, 
everand anon an affectionate glance with a 
watery mouth was bestowed from the other. 
From his vest pocket proj-cted the blade of 
an instrument used in small ground rooms 
in separating the shells enclosing a very ed- 
ible substance,—of which edible substance, 
we would barely remark, that it has an ex- 
ceedingly oily faculty of gliding down one’s 
throat. Doubtless, it was the symbol of his 
profession, and he was notashan. d of it.— 
Somnus Snub disappeared in one of the cel- 
lerages, and—happy boy—his retirement is 
sacred, and we will not intrude upon it.— 
His dreams of that night were doubtless of 
fat oysters—of good malt—of his big fish or 
the remnant thereof, and of various nap- 
pings upon varicus mattrasses, upon cush- 
ioned benches, aud upon the soft side of 
pine boards. 


We will not pretend to say of what com- 
plexion were the visions that thronged upon 
the brain of M:. Snicks during that night’s 
sleep. Nor do we wish to be more explict 
about the particulars of his early history 
than to say that he had been exceedingly 
well bred,—had mingled much in society— 
had carried on flirtations, and had kept his 
feelings unappropriated at any particular 
shrine. He was-a considerate man! Upon 
no ordinary female would he lavish the 
wealth of his heart. The mind and person 
that could awaken any interestin the bosom 
of Mr. Snicks must be of no ordinary cast: 
—tbey should combine all the most desira- 
ble qualities of the sex —youth, beauty, ge- 
nius, great wealth and great rank. For 
who would be guilty ot the absurdity of 
uniting such rare virtues as Mr. Snicks 
possessed with qualities of an inferior order? 


The town, meanwhile, increased in\im- 
portance, and so did Mr. Snicks and Mr. 
Snub, in their appropriate spheres. The 
former grew in wisdom, standing and length 
of limb. He discoursed learnedly of poli- 
tics. He talked about the specie circular— 
the suspension law—the small hill law—and 
varivus other laws. He decided that the 
New-York Mirror was a paper conducted 
with great talent. He became a fixture at the 
taproom of mine host, simply for the pur- 
pose of studying human nature, and there 
he sipped his julips and his punch in the 
most quiet way in the world. He went-to 
all the routs, the dinner parties, the whist 
parties, and the pic-nics. He was a mana- 
ger of cotillons. With the maiden aunts, 
he contrived to make an immense impres- 
sion. He was bland and insinuating to ev- 
ery body ;—there was ever that same honey- 
ed smile—that graceful bend—that irresisti- 
ble wave of the hand. But all this time, 








prize, bore away a small basket laden with a 


Mr. Snicks, even though he might occa- 
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sionally yield to a freakish impulse and be 
eruel, behaved very well’ considering his 
powers of fascination, and had a tender re- 
spect for the susceptibilities of the softer 
sex. é 

Do you think, that the warm hearted— 
imaginative and accomplished Miss Gordon 
could remain insensible to all these attrac- 
tions ? 

However, time wore on, and so did Mr. 
Snicks. . The frontier town,—the locale of 
our personages, had among other less useful 
people, its gossips, its scandal mongers, and 
its tea-fighters, as by law required. No 
wonder that Mr. Snicks should be a theme! 
or that mothers, and maiden aunts, and sim- 
pering misses should each and all enact 
their several parts with due diligence. No 
town ever numbered a choicer set of wits, 
—not even great watering places excepted. 

Now, with whatever feelings Mr. Snicks 
may have looked upon Miss Gordon when 
the light of his countenance first dawned up- 
on her-it was scarcely possible in the course 
of human events for two such personages to 
be thrown into each other’s society without 
those feelings assuming, in some shape or 
other,a more decided tone. But if Miss 
Gordon had, as dioubtless many others had 
done before her, fallen head and ears in love 
with Mr. Snicks,—-it was entirely her 
own business, and nobody’s else—But even 
if she had—it would be no sort of reason! 
why Mr. Snicks should fall head and ears | 
in love with her—that is to say—not until 
he, Mr: Snicks, had sufficiently read her| 
heart, and ascertained whether it was a) 
good and sound one, and had also taken | 
pains to analyse her character in other re-, 
spects. Because it is absurd to suppose 
that a gentleman of Mr. Snicks’ great depth, 
and vast knowledge and experience and all 
that, should, without carefully weighing in 
his own mind all the consequences, cherish 
a single feeling, or contract a single relation 
that was materially to control his future 
happiness. But for Miss Frances Gordon 
we will not venture to peep into her heart: 
Whatever may have been the hue of its 
thoughts,—however warmly they may have 
glowed as she hung over the image of her 
spirit’s idolatry,—however that pure heart 
may have beaten with the holier and biigh- 
ter impulses of our nature, we will not ven- 
ture to portray its sympathies. 


Just up—— street, in a white house, with 
an ample portico, and a tremendous array 
of shrub and plant, and honeysuckle and 
hawthorn, and all manner of creeping vines, 
boarded, lodged, tattled and thrummed—the 
three Misses Sniffle. And now, while our 
wayward Genii are sporting with our wits, 
and playing elvish pranks with our fancies, 
allow us, sweat reader, the pleasure of a 
brief apostrophe. 


What poetical associations are not con- 
nected with thee! How many glimpses of 
Eden doth not a cool hour in thy quiet re- 
treats afford! How do thy gorgeous halls 
echo to the din which genteel people make 
there! How sparkleth the brilliant cham- 
pagne! How dothe A’s and the B’sand the 
C’s. who are invited to tea in thy superb 
saloon make pretty speeches, and how ring- 
eth out the merry laugh! How do thy 
magnificent mirrors seein instinct with the 
living proportions of Mr. Snicks, and what 
a fine thing it is to sit beneath thy green 
hawthorn, and talk over all the tender 
things in the world, and crain one’s self to 
a surfeit with —— gooseberries ! 

It is sufficient for the purposes of our nar- 
rative to say,.that the three Misses Sniffle 
were stars of pretty considerable extensive 
magnitude,—that a distant boarding school 
had done up the business of their education 
— that they read “Flirtation,” “ Miss in 
her teens,” and ‘ Love and Courtship,”— 
that they considerably admired Mr. Snicks, 
and that Mr. Snicks considerably admired 
them,—and that in all matters of gossip and 
scandal —routings and ridings, they were 
mutually at each other’s service. 

And now, having done for the present 
with our fair friends, let us return to Mr. 
Snicks. Let us ascend to his dormitory— 
or his studio if you please,—a small neat 
apartment in the best hotel in town.— 
We venture to peep in, and we find our- 
selves, in the éentre of the small neat apart- 
ment aforesaid, and-in the presence of— 
not Mr. Snicks iz propria persona,—but, 
jhis Genius. There is an air of elegance, | 
a nicety of arrangement about the room that | 
is eloqueht of him. We always look upon | 
appearances of the kind as strongly charac-| 
teristic. There is the luxurious sofa—the | 
imperial Brussels—the splendid mirror on 
this side—and the splendid ditto on that.— 
There is the bed with its hangings, its tes- 
ters, and all its unmentionable etceteras.— 
An exceedingly well executed miniature 
painting of Mr. Snicks’ phisiognomy occu- 
pies a place (by accident, no doubt) on the 
dressing table. There is a small book-case 
full of neat, clean, gilt-edged volumes in 
calf. There are a few pieces of music se- 
lected from Russell. There is the last No. 
ofthe New-York Mirror. There are the 
perfumeries, and the oils, and other ungue- 
ous substances with the implements for ap- 
plying them. ‘here are writing materials 
and perfumed notes, and sealing wax, red, 
blue and black, and—there is a sheet of pa- 
per that has been scrawled upon. Let’s 
look at it,—this “stray leaf from a gossip’s 
port-folio.” No person who ever marked 
the real intrinsic beauty of that penmanship 
could for a moment doubt its being the gen- 
uine offspring of Mr. Snicks’ genius, and it 








was so. Weconfess however that we are 
. 


not much startled at the words “R. S. 
Snicks—-R. Sheridan Snicks—-Richard 
Sberidan Snicks, and Richard Sheridan 
Snicks Esquire.” But judge our surprise 
when on turning over the sheet, we are-pre- 
sented directly under the words “Miss 
frances Gordon,” and written in Strong 
legible characters;—with the magic name-— 
Mrs. R. Sieridan Snicks !! 

But we will not attempt to unravel the 
mystery, and will content ourselves with a 
direct reference to the deportment of Mr. 
Snicks. That gentleman in due time ar- 
rives. He has donned his new beaver, and 
his polished boot. He has given a deeper 
gloss to his whiskers, and a blander simper 
to his phiz. He has duly adjusted his frill 
—drawn on his rich cream-colored glove, 
seized his cane, and—Mr. Snicks, after 
carefully depositing the scrawled paper in 
its proper place, moved from his hotel, and 
wa'ked—-a living personification ol starch 
and lavender, down street. 

“It is needless to say that Mr. Snicks had 

begun to feel an interest for Miss Gordon 
that he had hitherto taken sorae pains to 
conceal, but which now for the first time, 
began to exhibit itself. He felt that he 
must marry at some time or other—perhaps 
the sooner the better, and he was of opinion 
that there was no woman in existence who 
would be made happier by such a step than 
Miss Gordon. He wassensible that he had 
made a deep impression. He had monopo- 
lized her hand in country dances, and in 
the waltz; and he had contrived to place 
himself direetly opposite her in the cotillon 
with Miss Sniffle on his right, and a deci- 
dedly sentimental look at Miss Gordon.— 
Yea—he had made a brave rush at a pic- 
nic, where he cut up all manner of funny 
capers. He would roar like a lion,—bray 
like an ass, and mimic the yells of a great 
many other quadrupeds. He would ascend 
a sapling, and croak from its boughs like a 
raven, whereat followed immense cachin- 
na below. Nay—Mr. Snicks went so 
far as to allow himself to be tossed in a 
blanket, having, from his knowledge of the 
laws of motion and specific gravities a per- 
fect assurance against any such calamity 
as descending with his head foremost in- 
stead of his heels. - But then—all these 
things were in the wav of pleasant relaxa- 
tion from the cares of business. They 
were innocent amusements, calculated to 
inspire cheerfulness and good humor, and 
Mr. Snicks could participate in them, and 
be Mr. Snicks still. 

We need not add that the very first in-* 
dication of partiality to Miss Gordon on the 
part of Mr. Snicks became in due time, a 
pr@jific theme of gossip, and as appearances 
strengthened, the gay world at —— was rife 





| with rumors. 
i 


“ and whispers ree. and questions passed ehout,” 














’ “We is superficial, and much inclined to 





_ great happiness she was about to share. No- 
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as are generally in such case made and 
provided. 

“ Well, upon my word,” said Miss 
Whimper,a short dumpy little woman, anda 
lioness of considerable e-claw—*“ IT must say 
they are very well matched, tho’ I did not 
think he would fancy quite so fall a person. 
I wonder what Miss Snifile will do, poor 
thing.” 

“T do declare,” said Miss Everplod, with 
a voice that seemed to issue from her nose, 
so distressingly nasal was its twang,—“ it 
is very singular. She was engaged to her 
cousin there, beyond a doubt, and now, poor 
fellow, it’s all up with him:—I do declare!” 


‘All down, you should say” chimed in 
Miss Pigsley. “I always thought him too 
tame for her;—thv’ I must say, I never 
could see any thing so very taking about 
her.” 


“ Awl I never could sée that Mr. Snicks 
was any very great shakes,” said Ned Pe- 
ters, a fellow of some shrewdness, and a bit 
of a quiz, and whose opinion, by the way, 
was a good deal consulted in these matters. 


puppyism.” 

“Why—Mr.—Peters!” ejaculated with 
one voice, the whole party. “ How can you 
say so?” . 

““T have read him,” calmly retorted Pe- 
ters. 


* And now what do you think?” demand - 
ed Miss Simper of a female on her right. 
who was sedulously occupied with her nee- 
dle. 


The party addressed was a young lady 
of about fifteen, with a round fat face. She 
had large black eyes—dark glossy hair, and 
the figure of a Hebe. She had, moreover, 
the additional merit of being honored with 
the confidence of Miss Frances Gorden.— 
Who then, more than she, would be inti- 
mately acquainted with all the facts ? 


“TI!” exclaimed Miss Gardner, the identi- 
eal young lady with the round fat face, el- 
evating her large, black eyebrows, and ex- 
hibiting with a smile, two rows of very 
small white teeth. She cast an expressive 
look at Mr, Peters, and then—at something 
in the street. 

It is trae Mr. Snicks had, in the deep re- 
cesses of his own great mind, voted Miss 
Gordon, Mrs. R. Sheridan Snicks, with- 
out supposing that such a step would at all 
interfere with the rights of any third per- 
son. It wasentirely an exparte business,— 
it was not necessary that she should be con- 
sulted, or in anyemanner. apprised of the 


Mr. Snicks viewed the matter in a differ- 
ent light. He would take Miss Gordon’ by 
surprise. She should be agreeably astonish- 


ly understand why she should have such a 
| repulsive looking fellow as the third cousin, 
‘about her. It was not clear to him why 
that man, after having received so many 
islights from her, and been so repeatedly 
| thrust aside for no other purpose than to 
|make room for Mr. Snicks, should continue 
to inflict his abominable presence upon her. 
And then, the cut of his coat was so mar- 
vellously ill-fashioned, and his dress in oth- 
er respects so outlandish. True—he had 
a calm clear eye, and a pale open forehead, 
—and there were traces upon his counte- 
nance of a delicacy of sentiment and feel- 
ing, and he could doubtless write cxceed- 
ingly tender rhymes. And the old gentle- 
man—humph! There was something about 
him that Mr. Snicks could not get along 
with at all. He was a tissue of enigmas.— 
Mr. Snicks thought him a very odd man. 
Sometimes he weuld be so bland and cour- 
teous in his manner towards him, and at 
other times so directly thereverse. But he 
was something of a gourmand, and might 
perhaps be gouty, from an excessive indul- 
gence over Somnus Snub’s fat oysters, and 
good wine, and that would make any man 
testy. Perhaps he had greatly overrated 
the profits of his late investment in numer- 
ous vessels—perhaps there was something 
wrong about the policies. It was true, 
moreover, that he had allowed the third cou- 
sin the license of profaning his daughter’s 
company in the way of pleasant moonlight 
promenades, and visits to a country rela- 
tion, and—ah! there was the secret! Miss 
Gordon had country relations,—they were 
probably plain people, and could not at all 
entertain Mr. Snicks, and should they at- 
tempt to do so, their failure would be so 
mortifying to the sensitive Miss Gordon ! 
Revolving these things in i... sind, Mi. 
Snicks, after one or two slight twinges, 
cleared up his brow, smiled away every 
trace of doubt, and decided the case, to use 
ahomely but most expressive phrase, to be 
“as clear as blue mud.” . 
However, it becomes our painful duty to 
say,—yea, it grieves us to our heart’s core 
when we think of it,—the flame which Miss 
Gordon bad kindled in the breast of Mr. 
Snicks, was not wholly undimmed by cold 
considerations of prudence. The fact is— 
certain incidental expenses of a nature we 
will not explain, had greatly impaired the 
sound condition of his finances, and it was 
necessary that, by hook or by crook, the 
wherewith should be raised. Now, the pro- 
posed arrangement between him and Miss 
Gordon was one which was beautifully 
adapted to the exigencies of the case,—at- 
least, so thought Mr. Snicks, ia the vast re- 
cesses of his most intellectual head-piece. 
He kept a wary eye to the weather,—he 
could not bear the thougkt of a gale, for 





ed. But then. after all. he could not exact- 


‘how that gale might destroy the hopes of 


thousands whose very existence depended 
on the noble craft that dotted with their 
white canvass, the waters of the ——! Mr. 
Snicks also became a proficient in the sci- 
ence of marine law, and the statutes re- 
epecting insurance, not forgetting the doc- 
trine of “wager policies,’ of ‘‘re-assur- 
ance,” of “ profitand commission,” and of 
“the adjustment of partial losses.” 

Mr. Snicks, as wo have said before, mov- 
ed down the street, and revolved these 
things rapidly in his mind, until he stopped 
before the porch of a mansion of very aristo- 
cratic exterior. He has drawn from his 
right hand the cream-colored glove—no,—it 
had been already drawn, and it hath never 
entered into the heart of man to concivve 
how poetically that glove dangled from his 
dexter digit, and what “ brave note” it gave 
of the consequence ofthe wearer. With his 
elegant cane, he has rapped the dust from 
boot and trousers,—he has plied the bell, 
which in due time, summons “a dumpy 
specimen of the Jim Crow breed—feminine 
and greasy,” and, Mr. Snicks has bowed 
himself into the presence of Miss Gordon. 

He had made up his mind to begin with a 
splendid dash of nonchalance—to grow pa- 
thetic as the subject warmed upon him, and 
finally, to dissolve in an exquisite flood of 
| passion! 

“ Morning, Miss Gordon!” Mr. Snicks’ 
salutation was reciprocated by a murmur, 
and the slightest perceptible bend. 

“ Well Miss—how-de-do. Just dropped 
in,+look well this morning—no intrusion on 
your agreeable litéle paradise here,—he- 
he-he!” 

Miss Gordon assured him that he was in 
no wise culpable as an intruder in that, his 
(as she presumed) entirely unpremeditated 
visit. 

“Ah—yes—yes—yes. I—perceive you 
are reading, Miss Gordon,—read much, I 
presume,—very (ahem). Agreeable pas- 
time, Miss Fanny ?” 


It gave the lady great pleasure to say that 
she did read a little now and then,—tead 
as much as her other duties would permit, 
and found it an agreeable occupation. At 
present she was just glancing at a charm- 
jong print contained in an annual. 

“Indeed !” and Mr. Snicks placed himself 
| beside her, and took up the volume. He 
| weut on to say that it was a very charming 
print,—that the original must have been a 
very charming person,—and that, according 
to his poor judgment, the picture looked 
particularly like his charming friend on 
the right. 

Miss Gordon smiled, and there was a 
slight tinge of crimson on her cheek. Mr. 
Snicks expatiated upon the beauties of the 
print—turned over the leaves, and discover- 
ed among other things that he held in bis 
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hand a trifle presented by Mr. Frederick 
Augustus Gordon to his dear cousin Fran- 
ces. Mr. 
perspiration fell from his forchead and he 
felt a slight winge of headache. But there 
wa3 no mistaking that eloquent blush. 

“Yes, it is a trifle,” murmured the young 
lady in a subdued tone, “ presented to me 
by a friend; but the value [ place upon it 
is not estimated by any intrinsic merit in 
the book itself.” 

Mr. Snicks presumed not. For his part, 
he had not the honor of her friend’s ac- 
quaintance, but presumed—nay, was certain 
from what he had seen of him, that he must 
be avery clever young man. He went on 
to say further, that she—Miss Gordon— 
must allow him, Mr. Snicks, the pleasure of 
taking her (Miss Gordon’s) hand. He had 
fora long time, determined to have some 
conversation with her in refer nee to a sub- 
ject in which they were mutually interest- 
ed—that he had deferred it for various rea- 
sons—that he believed the present to he a 
proper time to come to a full understanding 
—that he had made up his mind tomarry— 
that he flattered himself his charming 
friend was not wholly indifferent to him 
—and in short, with many eteeteras, and 
many coughs, and some considerable hems, 
he caused it to be distinctly understood 
that he was deeply—madly—in love with 
the Jady, and begged that she would lis- 
ten to a proposal he was about to submit. 


There was a half-suppressed titter in the 
next room, and, that instant, the folding 
doors were thrown open, and the stately 
figure of the elder Mr. Gordon stood before 
them. Another individual presenting out- 
lines strikingly similar to those of the third 
cousin, was seen stealing out of a side 
door. 

Mr. Gordon bowed 1 coldly to Mr. Snicks, 
and opening a letter, proceeded to say, that 
its contents apprised him that, during a re- 
cent and most disastrous gale on the —— 
lakes, a large quantity of shipping, the prop- 
erty of him, Mr. Gordon, had been irrecov- 
erably lost. 

Miss Gordon started with a half-suppress- 
ed shriek—Mr. Snicks did the same, and 
the old gentleman alone remained calm.— 
He fixed a mournful look upon Mr. Snicks, 

“You were speaking to my daughter of 
marriage, sir,” said he * but I fear, your ex- 
pectations will not be fully realized with 
regaid to her. Alas,my dear sir, you will 
wed but a portionless girl.” 

“Why—my dear sir,” said Mr. Snicks 
with an air of the most excruciating em- 
barrassment ;—-“ this is really, a—-hard 
case! Why, yes—I was mentioning the 
thing, you know—barely mentioning it— 
and—” 


Snicks grew pale, and a drop of | 





“Why, father,” interposed Miss 
with great simplicity, springing forward as 


a sudden thought struck her, and catching | 


his arm,“do not the policies cover the 
whole loss ? Were you not amply insured ? 

© Certainly—certainly. my dear girl,” said 
Gordon, affectionately embiaciag her.-— 
“We are nol redue-d to beggary, my child. 
—I am amply insured, thank God,—and the 
Companies, tho’ subjected to severe loss, 
will honorably discharge their obligations to | 
the last rege agg Fg now,” continued he, 
turning to Mr. 
addressing a ie in a tone of some hinnes- 


ness,—“ you were speaking to my daughter | 


sir, of marriage!” 


“ Certainly.” exclaimed the delighted Mr. | 


Snick:, 
the old gentleman’s hand. ‘‘Ah, it gives | 
me the greatest pleasure, my dear sir—I | 
shall be so happy—” 

‘Pardon me,” interposed the old gentle- 
man warmly. “frances, my girl, you will 
never leave off your pranks! For you sir,” 
he continued, bestowing upon Mr. Snicks a 
look of the most withering contempt, “I 
have only to say in behalf of myself und 


Gordon ' 


. Sheridan Snicks, and | 


making a fruitless attempt to take | 


* * * * * * 


he summer months glided pleasantly 
away,—pleasantly indeed, to the two happy 
hearts that had long beaten for each other, 
‘in seeret, but not unacknowledged sympa- 
thy. Their passion was of that pure, yet 
fervent kind, which, without regard to con- 
ventional forms, had taken deep root in their 
perfect knowledge of each other’s charac- 
‘ter;—a passion over which the accidents 
}of time could have no control. There had 
been no maneuvreing—there had been no 
| petty quarrels. Nor had any of those arts 
/been resorted to—too common, indeed, in 
| these degenerate times, by which, itis sought 
| to cover up feelings of deep devotion under 


‘the mask of pretended indifference ;—arts 
that signally fail to accomplish their aim! 
| for how often. instead of opening the foun- 
tains of feeling, do they freeze up their cur- 


“rent—destroy the hopes of the young and 


‘confiding, and convert a good and kind 
heart into a hell! Nor was their intercourse 


'ma‘ked by the insipid gaiety, and hollow 


family,—that we cherish towards you but, 
ONE sentiment—a sentiment of entire, and | 


unmixed contempt! Your visits 
have been permitted only asan idle pastime 
to that simple girl, and that we might as- 
certain whether you were in fact, the base 
and contemptible puppy your friends rep- 
resent you tobe. How is it, Frances?” he 
continued turning to the young’ lady, who , 
had hid her face, glowing with crimson, in 
her hands. He was answered by an ill- 
suppressed giggle. ‘ How is it?” persisted 
the old man, “am I right?” 

Right,” wou-d have been the reply from 
those soft lips, had not all power of utter- 
ance been stifled by the most irrepressible 
mirth. 

“Ricuar!” echoed a deep voice from a 
distant corner of the apartment. 

Mr. Sniég was going on to expound the 
law—he was going to have certain things 
distinctly understood—he was going togive 


here, | 


parade which characterize the votaries of 
fashion and strict etiquette.- ‘I'hey read, in 
their free interchange of feeling, each oth- 
er’s hearts, and read them too, in their na- 
ked purity, unchilled by affectation, and un- 
perverted by deceit. But of what are we 
| writing? We had almost forgot to say 
;that Mr. Frederick Augustus Gordon, in 
due time, became the happiest of men, and 
Miss Frances Gordon, in due time, became 
the nappiest of women,—tbat they still re- 
, side at ——, thai they are much respected 
‘and beloved, and hoe the reputation of be- 
ing of a charitable disposition—that the 
_ Writer of this veracious history has had the 
pleasure of visiting them—and that it is pos- 
isible, nay, exceedingly probable that, they 
, will rear up a fine family. But what has 
‘all this to do with Mr. Snicks? 


That gentleman, for sometime, had a re- 


| markable antipathy to the open air, and had 


to Mr. Gordon senior, to Mr. Frederick Au-_ 


gustus Gordon, tu Miss Gordon, and to all 
and sundry the other Gordons appeftaining 
to the establishment, divers small pieces of 
his mind, until he should exhaust his whole | 
stock,—but all would not do. There was 
that withering smile of scorn—the finzer 

pointed at the half-open door, indicating | 
how perfectly free from obstruction was the 


passage out,—and there was the lady, con-| 


cealing her face with mingled emotions of 


delight and shame—and there too, was the’ 


calm, proud look of the third cousin, and—but 
three strides, and Mr. Snicks | reathed the 
blessed air, and found himself rushing at 
his “tallest” speed, towards the hotel! 


moreover, as a natural consequence, an in- 

tense headache. We had looked upon him 
as a dead man—dead to hope—dead to sen- 
sibility—-dead to pic-nics, cream-colored 
gloves, and the world.. We exclaimed, as 
we marked 1n bitterness of spirit, his neg- 
lected appearagce and abstracted mood.— 
‘‘Othello’s oceupation’s gone!” But we 
were mistaken, for, in the meantime, Mr. 
Snicks had oaly been employed in patching 
up the various little rents, which his feel- 
_ings and character had sustained. He was 
‘to come out again, in improved polish, and 
renewed vigor ;—he did come out again, 
and itis currently reported that he has found 
favor in the eyes of the youngest of the 
Misses Sniffle—and that they intend to 
marry, but on no account whatever, to in- 
vite a single member of the Gordon family 
to the wedding. 
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For the Oasis. 
THE BETRAYED. 


'T13 midnizht, and she sits alone 
Why is she wakinz ? 

She listeneth toa far oT tone, 
The stillness breaking ; 

She flies to meet her lover there, 
And he ecaressinz, 

Swears vows more fiexle than the air, 
While fondly pressing 

Her younz and trusting heart next his, 
He falsely smiling, 

By many @ base and subtle kiss, 
Her faith beguiling. 

* * * * 

*Tis past, that pure and holy snow, 
Her maiden honor, 

Is rudely soiled, alas! to show 
Such stain upon her. 

Wasthere no guardian angel nigh 
Who would endeavor 

To-save her fromherazony; 
She’s lost forever! 


°Tis midnight, and she sits alone, 
In anguish weeping; . 
*Tis k.ng since shean hour hath knowm 
Of balmy sleeping; 
Upon her bosom, pale and cold, 
The tears are falling; 
And sleep to her beneath the mould, 
Hath naught appalling ; 
This, this is she, misortune’s ch:ld, 
This wo, the token w 
Of oaths which her young heart beguiled, 
Then left it broken. 
Where is her lover? That nad hour 
The chain did sever, 
And he Leth fled their guilty bower, 
Alas! forever— 
But not to happiness—for he 
Shall feel the stinging 
Of the remorse his memory 
Is ever bringing. 


Tis midnizht—joy for thee Betrayed, 
Encoffined lying ; 

Thou did’st meet happily poor maid 
The pains of dying; 

Blest is thy lot, youth's sxy to thee 
Was darkly clouded, 

And sadand hopeless misery 
Existence shrouded ; 

One thouzht, with every pulse or breath, 
Darkly entwining, 

Bade thee to look for cruel death, 
Without repining 

Take her and lay lier from the bier 
The green turf under, 

The bonds that held her spirit here 
Are rent asunder; 

Remember not her shame—alone 
She bore its sorrovy, 

But oh! amoral all thine own, 
From her fate borrow. 


For the Oasis. 
CATHARINE LINCOLN. 

Upon a lovely morning in May 18—, on 
the bank of a litile stream that murmured 
gaily near the celebrated Warm Springs of 
Virginia, might be seen a light steppitig, 
rosy cheeked girl, shaking the pearly dew 
from the grass, as she sprang to the water’s 
edge and watched its rippling course, and 








anon turned to the leafy forest and looked | 


for the tiny birds that were sporting in the 
sun-beam—hopping from limb to limb and 
chirping out their matin song. The young 
girl was as beautiful in form as the Gre- 
cians’ statue of Venus; and her every 
movement was full of artless grace. Her 


SS 





| father, a wealthy Philadelphiah merchant, 


had spared nothing that could render her 
accomplished. He deemed it important that 
his dauzhter should have other claims for 
admiration, than a winsome smile or a 
graceful step; and now that her school days 
were over, Catharine Lincoln came out from 
retirement with a mind, if possible, more 
captivating than her person. She was nat- 
urally possessed of a romantic spirit, and 
though she was ever joyous when surround- 
ed with the splendors of a city life, she was 
more happy in wandering amid wildest 
scenery, 


& 








Where nature sowed, herself, 
And reaped her crops ———-;!) » 

though she could admire the fine touches 
of the painter’s brush, or the seulptor’s chis- 
el, she admired more the works of the eter- 
nal Architect, who built the mountains and 
the rocks, formed hills and glens, reared the 
lofty, graceful tree, and nursed the tender 
plant, and who has spread out before us his 
flowers and shrubs, and dashing streams. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln with Miss Lineoln 
their only child, were spendinga few weeks 
at the Warm Springs; and it was buta few 
mornings after their arrival there, that Miss 
Lincoln left her boarding house upon a soli- 
tary walk, in which we have introduced her. 
She wandered along by that rivulet of spark- 
jing waters, admiring all she saw; to her, 
the volume of nature was full of inspization ; 
now she plucked the wild flowers that were 





blooming in their freshness, and was atten- 


tively examining their bright hued petals, 
and then she was started by the sudden 
spring of some nimble squirrel, and she 
watched the little thing in its playful gam- 
bols. She was full of gladsome thoughts— 
as happy and light of heart asthe birds that 
flitted by on airy wing. Her pleasant rev- 
ery wa3 broke by ihe sharp report ofa rifle; 
she turned to look for the intruder, aod a 
fluttering, wounded pigeon dropped at her 
feet. She caught up the innocent sufferer, 
and in the excitement of the moment forgot 
that the sportsman must be near, whose 
aim had brought it down. She felt its con- 
vulsive throbs, and her susceptible heart 
was quick to sympathize—it had never been 
hardened by a contact with the rough scenes 
of life. She saw its right wingswhich a 
moment since had borne the fleet wanderer 
upon th viewless air, now, with its white 
tip’d feathers stained in blood, tremblingly 
hanging by a torn muscle—-she saw the 


‘splintered bone and the life-blood spirting 


from the broken arteries; her heart beat ir- 
regular and quick, then ceased and she fell 
in a pulseless insensibility, 

William Wortby wasa young man who 
had just passed from the years of his minor- 
ity. His father’s family was one of the first 
in the beautiful village of B—— in the Em- 





| pire State. 


Close confinement to study had 





worn upon his constitution, which Was nat- 
urally strong and healthy, and before his 
collegiate course was finished, he found it 
necessary to throw aside his books and profit 


| by the advice of his physicians to travel.— 


Wortby was possessed of a good mind and 
a noble heart; and though there was noth- 
ing flashingly brilliant in his appearance, 
yet he was ever so frank and generous that 
the stranger could not but be pleased with 
him, and those who knew him best admired 
him most. It was William Wortby who 
fired. the rifle and brought down the pigeon 
He started 


| atthe feet of Catharine Lincoln. 
to pick up his game, and as he passed round 
a thick elump of bushes, discovered the fair 
stranger. He stopped and stood a moment, 
gazing in admiration at the beautiful form 
before him. He saw her faint, and with a 
beating heart and a confused brain, rushed 
to her assistance. 

| Worthy was not a person easily to be 
‘thrown from his self-possession; but now, 
‘as he looked wpon her marble-liké brow and 
‘rallid cheek, and still blue eves, he turned 
‘again and again in thoughtless indecision. 
' At lenath he raised her up, and as her head 
rested on his arm, the stupor passed away, 
the blood again started from her heart, and 
| William Worthy saw as sweet a blush as 
*evercrimsoned a maiden’s cheek. A mo- 
mentary silence ensued, which was broken 
by Wortby’s expressing regrets that his 
thoughtless sports should have occasioned 
such painful sensations. 

* But,” continued he, “I was not aware 
of your presence or I should have avoided 
this sad eceurrence. I hope, however you 
may experience from this faintness no seri- 
ous effets.” 

With a kind “thank you sir,” she replied, 
“‘T have but myself to blame—I should not 
have chosen for my walk, the sportsmen’s 
grounds.” 

“Rather,” said Wortby, “ the sportsmen 
should be more gallant and not encroach 
upon your rights by appearing in this 
little forest. But you are@et faint—I fear 
that the walk before you is too long—allow 
/me to assist you.” 

Miss Lincoin took the stranger’s arm and 
they passed slowly through a narrow piece 
of woods to the highway; fortunately they 
‘met a carriage—Wortby succeeded in ob- 
taining it, and soon left his fair charge with 
_ber mother, who was a little surprised to see 
her daughter return under the protection of 
so new an acquaintance. 

Wortby returned to his room with many 
conflicting emotions of heart. He sincerely 
regretted that he should have caused a mo 
/ment’s unhappiness to the beautiful girl be 
jhad met, and yet he ecxld not but rejoice in 
| @ circumstance which bad given him an op 
portunity to secandadmire her. Catharine 
Linecls in her interview with Wortby was 
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bound by too many embarrassing restraints 
to appear in her natural loveliness, or to 
display her superior powers; yct the pro- 
priety of her unaffected, retiring behavior, 
and the sweetness of her replies made an 
impression upon his heart, not easily to be 


deep designs. I think you took her outa 
riding this morning.” 

“No, 1 merely took her in from a ride— 
lor rather, I took in a lady, who, I presume 
'was Miss Lincoln, she certainly was very 
| pretty.” 





effaced. As yet he was uninformed of her 
name, and knew nothing of her but that she 
was rich. with nature’s gifts. He had seen 
much of beauty—had basked in the sunshine 
of smiles, and been happy in the gay qua- 
drille; and yet his heart had ever beat free: 
now it was stormed by the arch-god cupid, 
and proved penetrable to bis darts.- After 
dinner he crossed the street to the hotel, at 
which he had left the stranger; he had taken 
the precaution to notice the number of her 
room, and succeeded in finding it upon the 
register; his eye turned quick for the name, 
and he saw “J. Lincoln and Lady.” 
gazed a moment upon the “and Lady,” then 


| 
! 


} 


ii 


He | 


Wortby then proceeded to relate the whole 
lof the morning’s adventure, and Lawton, in 
/return, gave him much valuable information 
‘about our heroine and her parents, and closed 
| by offering to introduce him to the father, 
| who, he remarked, was then in the sitting 
|room; the offer was accepted, they walked 
‘in and Wortby received a formal introduc- 
| tion to the affable and gentlemanly Mr. Lin- 
coln. 

Wortby spoke of the unfortanate occur- 
‘rence of the morning, and enquired after 
| the health of his daughter. . 

* She is quite well this afternoon,” replied 
'Mr. Lincoln, “the excitement will be as 








turned to seek his lodgings. I have no pen} valuable to heras exercise—by the by, will 
to portray the conflict in the soul, when a! you walk up to my room, she will be happy 
barrier is thrown before the current of the | to render thanks for your kind attentions in 
affections which are running deep and) person.” 
strong; but there was a tremor that shook, Wortby was very willing to accept the 
his frame, his cheek was suddenly flushed, | invitation, and Mr. Lincoln introduced to 
then turned to paleness, und as he walked | his family, one who was destined to unravel 
away he bit his lip to conceal the fierce | deep laid plots—unfold hidden villanies, and 
struggle within him. | Work a wonderful change in the prospects 
Charles Lawton was a young fellow re- } of many that were rich, and high, and proud. 
siding at the Springs, and was most cele-| From this time, each day increased the in- 
brated for an early acquaintance with all | timacy between William Wortby and Cath- 
visiters. He was a young man of leisure, | arine Lincola; amutuai esteem—nay,a mu- 
with a purse that enabled him to maictaia| tual love bound their hearts together, and 
arespectable appearance among the dashers, ; many trials, proved the bonds to be of * per- 
and an easy address that ever proved to him | durable toughness.” Wortby made known 
a sufficient passport. He was withal, an | his attachment and sought Miss Lincoln’s 
" inveterate lover of news, and observing upon | hand in marriage; he reeeived a plain ac- 
Wortby’s brow a gathering gloom, he ' knowledgment, that his affections were not 
thought himself of the propriety of exam-! lavished upona heart that could not beat in 
ining the nature of the thoughts it shadowed H unison, but was kindly referred to the pa- 
forth. He had seen him inthe morning rents as her properguardians. Wortby was 
help Miss Lincoln from the carriage, but | full of the happiest expectations—his path 
that did not strike the shrewd guesser as had been unobstructed, and now fancy 
having any thing to do with his thoughtful spread out the brightest prospect before him. 
mood—he would, however first touch that’ The parents had witnessed—nay, had seem- 
string and see if it was in tune; and there-, ingly encouraged their intimacy, and their 
fore thus uncerewgoniously accosted Wortby,’ consent must surely follow its seeking.— 
“Hold on friend, it is deemed proper to Alas! how oft does fancy give too bright a 
look closely to you. It is reported that you coloring to the future, we see what hope 
are intending torun awiy with Linco!n’s’ may gild, and think not that disappoint- 
pretty daughter.” ‘ment’s gathering cloud may deluge all.— 
Wortby immediately discovered his error The father met the proposal with perfect 
in supposing that the girl, who bad captiva- amazement—-he did not think that his 
ted him, was the wife of aaother. His) daughter would throw away the righ treas- 
heart was lightened of its burden, and a ure of her heart upon an obscure stranger— 
smile chased away the glcom that hung nor did he expect that his Jittle attentions 
upon his brow, as he replied: _ would have given Mr. Wortby the assur- 
“No, no, Lawton, [ dislike this foraging rance to have aspired so high. : 
warfare; if I cannot remain victor on the ‘You will sir,” continued he, “ hereafter 
field, Pil take none of the booty, But who see my daughter no more.” 
is. this Lincoln, you speak of, and what of | Wortby would not suffer himself to give 
his pretty daughter ?” ‘yent to his indignant feelings; the bitter 
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“If you feign shall | taunt came from the father of the girl he! 
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there was nothing, however, in his demean- 
or, ilike an acknowledgment of his being un- 
wef of any hand to which he should as- 
pirt. He raised himself to his full height, 
his bright eyes flashed with excitement, and 
his countenance was paled by subdued pas- 
sion, as he calmly replied : 

“Your daughter sir, has not deemed my 
affection too worthless to be returned; and 
though you may forthe present prevent our 
union, you cannot lot out the past—though 
you may rule now, you cannot tell how far 
your power will extend unto the future.” 

Mr. Lincoln with his wife and daughter 
immediately returnedtotheirhome. Their 
departure was more sudden than the lovers 
could have anticipated, they therefore had 
no opportunity to meet, to pledge them- 
selves or say farewell. We will not at- 
tempt to describe the emotions of that 
daughter’s heart. She had firmly placed her 
affeetions upon one who was worthy of 
them, and her destiny must be blended with 
his or disappointment, “like a worm in the 
bud” inust “feed on her damask cheek.”— 
She knew that Wortby in his suit had been 
rejected, and that his was a proud heart 
that would not submit to an indignity.— 
Should she see him no more, her life must 
pass “into the sear and yellow leaf” in the 
day of its spring-time glorict. Her fears 
cast a darker shade o’er her prospects than 
she was destined to experience. 


Wortby was not disposed tosee his bright 
hopes blighted, by a father’s veto; and when 
he was informed that they had left the 
Springs, he was not long in coming to the 
conclusion to follow in their path. A few 
days after Miss Lincoln’s arrival in Phila- 
delphia, she was informed by her servant 
that a stranger was in the parlor, who had 
enquired for her. She entered the room 
and, to her amazement, found the stran- 
ger to be him, who for many days had 
been the burden of her thoughts. She was 
happy to see him—yea, her “rapt heart” 
beat in silent loyalty while the changing 
color played upon her cheek. The lovers 
were not long in finding words to break the 
silence. Miss Lincoln was not an unduti- 
ful girl, who would thoughtlessly set at 
nought her parents’ authority; but she 
thought those parents might place upon her 
restraints, she was not bound to regard.— 
She deemed it herown “unalienable right” 
to choose for herself the “ partner of her 
joys and sorrows,” and though she wished 
to consult her friends in the important af- 
fair, she acknowledged in none of them a 
power to say “you shall” or“ you shall not.” 
Wortby was happy to find her willing to 
excchange vows with him at the sacred al- 
ter—he would, however, again see the fa- 
ther and attempt to reconcile him. 

He found him alone inhis counting room, 
and was met by a slight bow and a repul-. 
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sive frown. 
of his visit,—Mr. 
censed ; 

“You will,” said he, “keep 3 elf clear 
from my ee “ae daughter you wil nev- 
er marry with my consent, and if she is 
ever yours, you wiil have her pennyless.” 

* As for your moncy sir, I want none of 
it; your daughter is engaged to me, and 1 
would, for her sake, choose,to be united at 
her present home.” 


Lincoln was highly in- 


ur 
your 


Sl 


“Please to leave thishousesir, and mark 
well the course you take.” 

That night Miss Linccin changed h er 
name. The next morning Mr. and Mrs 
Wortby were called upon at’their room at 
the public house, by the enraged father.— 
He was seldom known to control his pas- 
sions, and now his feelings were wrought 
up to too high a pitch, for him to speak with 
a guarded tongue. Afler pouring forth the 
bitterness of his heart, and telling the weep- 
ing gitl that she should never find ah asy- 
lum within his doors; he closed by declaring 
that he was not her father, and that» he re- 
ceived her into his family, a poor orphan 


girl; 


roe 


iS) 


hank my God,” said he, “that there 
is nota 
veins.” 
He then left them, but he left with them 
a key that was to unlock the casket of his 
secrets and lead them to expose 


e his villa- 





nies tothe gaze of a scrutinizing world. pal They had revelled in wealth and 
Wortby thought that his closing rernarks luxury, but the day of their triumph woul 
implied too great a mystery to remain un-} coon f hould they a aitth ie 
examined—he could net understand why | ment in their case, they would } 
“the poor orphan girl” should be educated | surely be thrown whore the tel cht of the day 
as the daughter, and the secresy of her ) could see them ‘but through grated d ; 
parentage so studiously kept. He therefore t where their repentant tears Tene! d a “fall | 
resolved to be active in tracing out her ear- lupon the senseless pavements of a narrow | 
ly history. He was informed that Mr. Bia- se}, 

coln had come to Philadelphia when his re- They met together and conferred with | 
puted daughter was quite young, and that “their prosecutor the result wasa withdraw- 
it was understood tbat he had come from lal of all suits, and their own sudden depar- 
New Orleans. Mrs. Wortby knew thelrure from their ho mes. We wil! not at- 
names of many persons in that city with |i tempt to follow them—they left the wealth 
whom he corresponded; they therefore re- ak Was not theirs,and may they have} 


solved immediately to repair there. For: 
tune favored them in their investigation, 
and it was but a few weeks after their arri- 
val befere a dark plot, which had required 
the secresy, was discovered. 

Mrs. Worthy proved to be the daughter 
of Charles De mei a Frenchman, who 
had accumulated a vast property, and died 
leaving her his only heir. He left a will, 
by which three wealthy and reputable men 
in the city were appointed | his executors, and 
one of them his daughter’s guardian. He 
had no connections in America to take an 
interest in his affairs, and the executors he 
had appointed were his most intimaie 
friends. 

His extete was eetimate 


od 34> 


He communicated the 2 object | 


drop of my blood running in your | 


d 2t five millions } ¢: 





of doll: irs, a sur so very great that it jured 
; from honesty, and in- 
y adeep and desperate 
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he former friend 
| duce ed them to | 
| game, 

| Mr. Lincoln, the executors most feared, | 
{he was well acquainted with the affairs 
| M. De Guerre and with the contents of his 
| initiated him into their 








1 
Will; 


they therefure 
ed him as their co-worke 
| When Wortby had 
g all the e litile facts t 
} transac 





i t proved the whole 
n, he rashly charged the exceutors 
} with their pe rfidy, and openly declared that 


y were the robbe prs of an orphan. 
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oi ten thousand dol 








, and as the excess 
ol! ars Was re — he was 
ompsiied to take up his ! within 
the prison walls. The executors aad d that 
by taking a severe course they might drive 
him toan advan 
little knew of th 
they had to deal ik. 
For six months 1 
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n, upyielding spirit 
‘thy pined in eo 
s young and trusting brid: 
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| 
| who had been 





H nursed in ease and Inxury, 
Heat her bread in soriow and drank i 
Ition’s bitter waters. Heat 

lassistance from his friends 

Peis prison, and commence 

l the recovery of his wiie’s fortants 


he storm-cloud ga 





dark o’er the path of that bold trio of cuilty 











ped a purer tear of 
than she who “should ne 
within his doors.” 

"ae and Mrs. Wortby have outlived tie 
storms that beatso furiously around them— 
they have se dark and threatening 
londs greduelly hresk awey, end they n-7 


? 
ver find an 
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en the 


Va tee 








of | 


secret designs, and by a he ae bribe, secur-} 


eceeded in gather-. 


He | 


jWas consequentiy immediately taken upon | 


They 


ered too thick and | 


found a resting place, where honesty and 
good deeds may free them from the sting | 
of rernorse, and where their pillows may 
contain no thorns that theie guilt has 
planted. 
| Mr. Lincoln soon after Wortby’s depar- 
i ture for New Orleans was found dead in 
j bis room. His funeral was attended by a 
ilarge concourse of people, and many mourn- 
sled t his death, but there was none who drep- 


sorrow on his grave, | 


9 if 
Gsy.um | 
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lle njoy the bright sunshine of prosperity.— 
| Surrounded by an abundant wealth, they 
| have few wants ungratified--possessiag 

kind and affectionate hearts, they have ma- 

i ny friends; and when they shall lay down 
to their dreamless slumber, the poor will 
‘weep, and the good will speak their praise. 
J. 8. R. 
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recters is women, Samivel.—S. Weller, Senr 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| Oh ask me not to naine her, she was one 
Of whom Earth hat!:no fairer, purer,—life 
Wasa bright revel she had just begun, 
Nausht knew she of its bitterness and strife, 
| Or that iis joy was pat n—its love a dream 
From which the waking is despair ; but bright 
or fi » a& moteor stars which glean 
Wildly along the sky in suminer night, 
And she was like a shining star to me 
And it is all radiantly 


| Her fancie 


3 Were 


my spirits dept 

I was young too—and full of youth’s romance, 
And! pours d out my heari’s o.’sflowing tide 

ship of her—’twas the heavenly trance 

O- love ne’er felt but once; I’ve stood beside 

en form and gazed till sky and earth, 

.joy were forgetten—she alone 

le up iny world—wi thout her, little worth ; 

e roused me by her bird-like tone; 

‘me back to consciousness again— 

Mino was a desperate pass.on, it is plain. 
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We parted, oh the grief, the hopeless fears, 
Tae heart-ache of that hour of agony ; 
The obLterating tide of endless tears 
Could nev ver from my memory 
| Wash ont it l.ce marble pale and cold 
| And silent, save when a convulsive swell 


Of her fair bosom, her deep sorrow told, 

> i ~¢ fond and sad farewell— 
and lonely, 
and her only. 


he wept h 
her des ditaie 
thtof her in absence, 
girls of many a sunny land 
sthe so2 smiled sweetly upon me, 
tood, while gentle winds ny forehead fanned, 
In the fame t marble C ty ai the Sea, ‘ 
4nd heard soft voices spexk leve’s accents low; 
They waked my hear te n> responsive thrill, 
{ Ithough: of her I eft in lonely we, 
Her image bade eac!s titrant thought be still; 
And brizht as at the ny passion burned 
|| When back to her I joyfully romrned. 








firsts 


We met—oh of her change ’tis sad ta speak, 
She yet was you yz, an still |! er face was fair, 

|| Still did the rose-biush Unger og her cheek, 

But in her heart—aias! the change was there ; 
She had put off the air so muire winning, 

Her early passion ws forzottemmow— 
Iam 2inan more sinned azaiust than sinning 

And I willne’er be cauziit again, I vow; 
Tis strange the sex their destiny forgetting 
| Should cherish such a foudness ior coquetting. 
H L—-» 
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| THE LAWYERS ADIEU. 
4 AN IMAGINARY EXTRACT. 
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i Apizv then ye Fv. Fa’s., Lis Pendens and Narre 

|| Relictas, Cognovits, Demurers, Ca. Sa’s. 

A i Pleas, Now est factwm and perchance Non. Cu! 
r proof on commission @bene esse in fall, 

I dicu ye Indictments, and caiprits, and crimes, 

| Convictions, Acquittals and Judgments and Bines 
Replevins, Rejoinders with issues &-c. 

\ And Bills of divorcement awaiting deorce, 









,4 And Trover and Trespaas, Diectments for Dower, 
Farewell ys rule Spectre: and hanat ms ne more. 
achorn 
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For the Oasis. 

A CHAPTER ON LEAN MEN. 
FROM THE MANUSCRIPT PAPZRS OF TOBY 
PESRIWINKLE, ESQ., GENT. 

It will appear perfectly evident, ay, very 
satisfactory to the reader, that mine uncle 
never intended the following chapter for 
publication ; moreover, I can assure thee, it 
was never revised, corrected, 1e-examined 
oraltered. Mine uncle alway had an in- 
veterate antipathy to publishing any of his 
lucubrations. He would say tome “Jim. 
I would rather be a kitten and cry mew, 
than one of those self same” newspaper 
scribblers. Should this meet my uncle’s 
eye, he will frown, rage, fret, very foolish. 
Should he be really vexed, why [ shall take 
him gently by the hand, even pat him kind- 
ly—give him “ water with berries in’t?— 
join freely in bis abuse, or else 

I might “ have cramps 
That shall pin‘‘my” breathup ° * *° ° 
oe ee ee © © © bepinehed, 
As thick asthe honey-coinbs, each pinch more stinging 


Than bees, that inade thei.” 
J. Pexrrwink.e, Gent. 


“The latest monstrosity, is that ofa man so thin and 
lean, that he cannot feel himself in a dark night.”— 
Beaumont on leanness. 

+ would he were fautter—but! fear himnot.”— Puck. 

“A soul of leanness in at the key-hole creeps.”— 
Mephistaphitec. 

Whilome there did dwell at Monticello, 
an old sage, who had a hubit of proclaiming 
at sundry places and divers times, “that all 
men were born free and equal,” but the 
mushroon aristocracy of the day do dispute 
this position—but a rush for them they are 
not all lean men. It hath been left for me 
to prociaim an equally important truth, not 
only to proclaim it, but to establish beyond 
a doubt, not only establish, but to elucidate 
—to strengthen it by argument, seeki.g the 
reason for it fiom all things without, nor 
precluding the reason within,—finally to 
discover that all men were originally, fat. 

If thou adoptest the theory of the moral- 
ists and dost insist that thy first progenitors 
were Mr. Adafifand Mrs. Eve, then dol 
opine my corollary is clearly evident. 

Ifthou believest with the later Philoso- 
phers, that man did spring from an oyster, it 
will prove nevertheless, trae. For thou 
wilt bear witness that they are not only lus- 
cious but fat, and reader if thou wilt reason 
from analogy, the conclusion will strike thee 
most forcibly, that since the oyster wis fat, 
it is Most natural to suppose that man would 
be fat. This theory doth not lack plausi- 
bility. Oysters are sociai animal=, men are 
social animals, oysters are fat animals, men 
are fat animals, oysters are gregarious, for 
thou wilt alway find them collected togeth- 
erin large numbers ; men are gregarious— 
ergo. 

But thou mightest inquire, how do we 
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find some men lean and others fat. I shall’ 


get round this by saying, that thou findest. 
exceptions tovall rules, and that there is an 
anomoly to every phenomena in nature; and 


then I shall show according to my theory, | 


how men change from their natural fat 
state toa state of leanness. 

The curse of Ceres is upon them—it is 
inevitable. The weird sisters three will 
not alter the threads of their destiny. By 
their own exertions their fate cannot be al- 
tered in the least. Ufthey were more hun- 
gry than the seven lean kine of Egypt, who 
devoured the seven fat kine, and did they 
devour all the fat men it would make no 
difference. 


I shall now proceed to adduce one argu- 
ment which createth so marvellous an effect: 
and show conclusively, and at the same 
time support my theory, the reason that 
some men are afflicted with leanness. Ye 
will observe that lean men are generally 
ambitious, or rather, that fat men seldom 
aspire to immortality. Caesar was a thin 
spare man, and Alexander was so l’an that 
when he stood before the tub of Diogones 
he obstructed but a part of the light, and as 
we have reason to believe that tub was on- 
ly large enough to admit the body of the cy- 
nic, since he used it asa protection from 
the inclemency of the weather, we may nat- 
uraliy conclude that Alexander would have 
foundait difficult to have felt himself in a 
thick fog; Napolean, too, that king of kings, 
while there was somthing to tax bis ambi- 
tion was lean, but when every thing yielded 
to the power of his destiny, became corpu- 
lent. Your fat man thinketh of nothing 
but ease and keeping his “corporosity” in 
good order. Taking my proposition as an 
axiom, and deducing effects from their 
causes, we shall discover the effeet of ambi- 
tion upon the body. Moreever, in connec- 
tion with this, I shall show how the lean 
species have degenerated. The continued 
excitement—the weariness of the mind— 
the beating of the pent up soul against those 
narts of the body which enclose it, continu- 
ally wear upon the system, until by degrees 
the victim becomes as lean as lath. This 
is one cause of leanness. Lean men gen- 
erally wear large whiskers, sometimes they 
are red—they are lean and lantern jawed 
fellows, But perlbaps thou wilt ask, why 
they are more partial unto whiskers than 
fat men. | flatter myself that I can answer 
this question. They seek by every means 
in their power to give additional fierceness 
to their frightful countenances, if such were 
possible. Thou wilt perceive the effict of 
wearing such large whiskers, upon the sys- 
tem. The great nourishment required to 
keepalive such a quantity of hair, is divert- 
ed from its proper channel the cheeks, and 


| 


lcessarily become thin: and if they wear 
red whiskers, it hath been supposed they 
are even more inclined to become lanthern- 
‘jawed. Again red whiskers are irdicative 
ofa fiery, pugnacious disposition, althovgh 
some lean men, who prefer having their 
characters unknown, or would not have 
their fellow menrealth> alike: a boo't; col- 
or them, but generally they are ¢al/ charac- 
ters and are above such things. It hath 
been remarked that lean men are alway 
very fond of dancing, which goeth still far- 
ther to account for their leanness.° For, 
like the ancient Persians of Cam)y ses time, 
who were a nation of leaa men, thoy 
wo-k their fat oF by violent exorcise; and 
since they hecome so proficient in the 
Terpsichorean art, it hath been suggested 
that their brains lie in their heels. But 
at this day, Iam not prepared to adopt this 
suggestion as a partofimy theory. Thus 
their leanness hath been accounted for in 
three diff-rent ways. 

Tam fully convinced they ought to bear 
the cognomen of Erisickthonites, for I believe 
them to be the true lineal descendants of 
Evisichthon, who was cursed with hunger 
by Ceres for his impicty. We are told he 
spent his estate in procuring fuod--such was 
his voraciousness, and at last devoured him- 
self, 

There are many things characteristic of 
the Erisickthonites ; their nether limbs and 
their p2danean members are much inclined 
to be elongated, and the latter to be weighty. 
That this remark is most true, full many a 
lovely dainsel can bear witness, when the 
silent tear of pain hath trickled down her 
rosy cheeks, asin the encircling waltz, or the 
spirit-stirring dance, she hath encountered 
one of these Erisickthonites, her Chinese 
jewels have been trampled upon—laniated 
—lacerated—excruciated by the aforesaid 
members of the unlucky wight. Jim asked 
me, why lean men are eternally approxima- 
ting unto one’s toes more than fatmen. I 
confess frankly that this at first puzzled me, 
and I could find no manner of way of get- 
ting around it, bat to consider, that the 
centre of gravity had been moved. Butas 
this does not seem conclusive, I regard the 
supposition as entirely erroneous, and pro- 
nounce it to he a base “unparalleled and 
unmitigated” slander upon lean men. 

I once had a friend --a friend to liberality-— 
to generosity—to nobility of character—to 
benevolence—to literature—to rectitude of 
purpose, endowed with all the softer feel- 
ings of head and heart, and yet he wanted 
cne thing to become “a nice man” a prop- 
er man “the nicest man in all the town,” 
the fell curse of Ceres was upon him—he 
was a lean man—a tall thin, gaunt man—io 
fine an Erisickthonite. He was once so 





they being deprived of that nutriment, ne- 


dear a friend that it seemeth meet I 
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should describe him slightly. Imprimis, 
he had a head—so thou wilt say hath a calf 
and little 1’t—a nail, but not so soft a one; 
he had a heart—so hath a certain bird of the 
gallinaceous order, vulgarly called chicken ; 
he had a foot—so hath an eliphant, but a 
larger one, andon that foot he wore a boot 


—'twould have made thine eye water for | 


\kerchiefs, white handkerchiefs, blue hand- 


keichiefs, and mud-colored handkerchiefs, 
his every-day handkerchiefs, his Sunday- 
go-to-mectiag handkerchiefs, and his visit- 
ing hindkerchiefs, his mere acquaintance 
handkerchiefs. Have I nota hero then, and 
had [ not a friend. 


This Evisickthonite, like all mortals, had | 


very fear lest it might have rested upon you his trials; but, good soul that he was, he 
lightly, like my father’s old cart horse, when | bere the scoffs and taunts and jibes of a 
he waxed old. That boot, was a marvell | bitter world, more in sorrow than in anger. 
ous boot—it extensified to an extreme clon- | He had fair hair and a gazvlle-like eye— 
gation and wa3 somewhat inclined to pon- such a head of hairas a belle of a season 
derosity, as was whi:pered into my ear by i might boast of. Buta wag of a friend told 
a ladie faire, who had convincing proof of it.| him one day before a “tall duenna,” that it 
looked like a head of fax smoothed over 
| with a tallow candle. It provoked his ire— 
00, lam mistaken, it grieved him sore of 
| heart, and forthwith he started for his ba:- 
He had a nose—so hath a——, sufficit to ber’s. The barber assured him he could 
say he had a nose, and a wonderful nose it | color it of a glossy black, like his whiskers. | 
wax, Whilome filed with martial ardor he But the greasy son of Hain was careless or | 
had a desire to serve his country. He was 


She said she 0 had met himin tie dance, 
Andse hid met him in the gay quacrille, 
But then, it threw her into snch a trance 
Waenoa her fairy foot he stool so still. 





\ ignorant, or waggish, and he infused into} 
| . : | 
elected sergeant of th» floodwood—-the | the concoction, blue instead of black; and | 


real militia—the bone and sinew of the then followed the natural consequence of} 


——— 
| I know they will be jealous of you, my rich— 
!a-hem, my adorable one.” 

“T cannot listen to you longer, sir,” inter- 
|rupted very unkindly, the fairone. “I shall 
‘ring for a servant.” 

| Q,don’t trouble yourself, I shall not faint 


‘although I am very delicate and thin, and 


‘quite overpowered.” 
But the aforesaid bell did ring and the 
sound striking upon the tympanum of Pom- 
| pey’s ear, he bethought himself he might be 
wanted, whereupon he entered. 

“ Pompey"— 

“ Well missus,” replied the greasy repre- 
resentative of Africa, showing his ivory. 

“ Show this gentleman out.” 

“Good God hath it come to this!” exclaim- 
ed the lean man, ‘is it possible? dol really 
understand you?—hear me dear angel—do 


| you know I have six coats, and six pair of 


boots, and fifteen pocket—” 
“ Pompey, show the gentleman out.” 


Pompey was indeed there, aud my friend 


| 


‘cause and eff-ct. Svon he came forth with | made his conge suddenly. Now Pompey 





country—the democracy, none of your high 
aristocratic f-llows—howbeit he had an un- 


conquerable aversion to them, however. 


worthy. I said he was a friend to liberality. 
He treated the bugler, until overcome with 
generous wine (or rather ungenerous whis- 
ky to leave him in such a plight) conquered, 
he fellto the earth. How were the mighty 
fallen! But there was one still mightier than 
him the bugler, and that was the Erisick- 
thonite. His captain had determined in his 
own good tine, to have a sham fight with 
a neighboring company, and thereby show 
the prowess of his valiant band. He gave 
order to charge—but the bugle soundeth not. 
Then my friend showed the greatness of his 
miod (I might with equal justness say the 
greatness of his nose) in accommodating 
himself to cireumstances. He saw the dif- 
ficulty his unworthy captain was; laboring 
under, and the embarrassment it was like- 
ly to create, and like Pickwick of old, his 
benevolence triumphed over every feeling 
of restraint. When upon seizing the afore- 


| a head cerulean blue. 

| [Strange fancy of my uncie’s, to give his 
, hero light hair and black whiskers.’ As faras 
our experience goes, and we are something 
‘of a connoisseur in such things, they would 
‘naturally be red. But this same uncle was 
an odd fellow.) 

Whilome in the place where my friend did 
dwell, there did live a pretty damsel, whom 
all the town did worship, but he aloue was 
| unmoved by her charms. At length cupid’s 
| dart pierced his liver, (pardon the expres- 
| sion, my reader, it is from Agacreon of old, 
| Who believed some men had no heart, prob- 


, it was upon acold and stormy night, he 
| wended his way to the mansion where 
| dwelt this damsel. Aud now he hath ar- 
| rived at the steps and his “gloves as white 
las cream” touch the bell-nob—it rings— 
| no it was broken: but his heavy tread awoke 
\ Pompey, and he is ushered into the pres- 
ence of hisdulciaia. Hetalketh of soft and 


/ably he had in view the Erisickthonites.)— | 


"was one of the politest negroes in the world, 
ay, he was even too ceremonious at times, 
‘and had his mind stored full of those little 
civilities, which most se:vanis would never 
even dream of. He was a keen observer, 
‘and observing that his mistress had forgot- 
‘ten to bid my friend a very tender and af- 
fectionate farewell, and supposing naturally 
enough, that it was merely an oversight of 
‘hers, which if left to pass, might injure the 
‘credit of the family, (for which he hada 
| great regard); so when be had been escorted 
| to the door, and was about to turn his back 
| tor the last time, upon those walls where he 
| bad been received so kindly and had basked © 








| so often ia the smiles of its fair owner, 


| Pompey seized him by the shoulders, (he 
| was ao odd genius and had an odd way of 
| showing his fricndship,) and throwing his 
| right leg into the form of a pendulum (the 
| left would represent the old fashioned clock- 
| case which stood behind the door) it de- 


| scribed the segment of a small circle three 


said handle of his face, he blew a blast, so | tender things, ashe is wont. He stuppeth-—| times, but disregarding all laws by which 


loud and long and shrill, that the hills and 
valleys reverberated the sound for very fear, 
and the opposing squadron frightened at so 
unearthly a noise, took to their natural 
means of defence, their heels, and soon 
were “over the hills and far away.” " 
But what thinkest thou of his outer man. 
He had six coats, long tail coat3, short tail 
coats and bob-tail coats, bright buttons, dark 
buttons, and cloth buttons; he had ten pair 
of pants, black pants, blue pants, and grey 
pants, pants with straps and pants without 
straps; six pair of boots, round toes, sharp 
toes, square toes, and no toes at all; sixteen 
quarts of collars, round cornered, sharp cor- 
nered, and no cornered ; fifteen pocket hand- 


, he is puffed up with love too full for utter- 
jance. Svon the tady was startled ata heavy 
crash, and tue perfumed and thrice-be-tal- 
jlowed carcass of the Erisickthonite is at ber 
feet. 

* Lady,” quoth he, “ may I dare to hope— 
will you love me—and swear to—” 

“Why sir, this is very strange—an honor 
quite unexpected.” 

“O not at all,” responded the lean man, 
“ycu know that I am alive to tenderness 
and love.” 

*But Mr.—” 
| “O, IT kaow what you would say—all the 
| ladies are great favorites of mine, and they 
i dosay Iam the nicest man ig all the town.— 





| the cycloid is governed, every time it gath- 
| ered additional impetus and described a 
|larger cirele, until it struck my friend, who 
| thereby was materially assisted, inasmuch 
as it was unnecessary for him to use his legs 
in descending into the street. “There, go 
it boots!” exclaimed Pompey. 


This adventuie had a marvellous effect 
upon the Erisickthonite, inasmuch as he 
was very sensilive, not caly in his fine feel- 





, ings, but his body corporal. In high dud- 


| geon he cut the lady’s acquaintance, and 
ever afterwards when questioned, would 

say he merely knew her as a common—a 
| Passing acquaintance—was not at all! inti- 
" mate. 
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126 THE OASIS. 

— ae — : 
For the Oasis. The principle: which is assumed by Mr. need : add, that a ople with masters of any sort 
TO Barnarp a3 a starting point—that it is not | || as the basis of a free representative system, is 
z ; il a cunt e i t , i. 
Ido not dream that e’er again only the mght but the duty of the state to! | fore > ; tion : pro nal ht is evident, there 
iavinsinie: Whitetetieee teh aaboie ore, that popular cultivation, as diffusive and 

, provide for the due education of all its citi- 


| general as the numbers composing the repub- 


zens, and that in no other manner can the | iC Sindispensabie to the preservation of our 
. I rep Sublica in forms—and hence arises the consti- 


= 


Nor would I deem as light and vain 

The vows of lasting love I plighted, 
? ' oe} t > “4 
ig sag ora ae origi inal compact between the citizen and} | alianal duty of the government. Jt is the duty 
ee. — — - bis goveroment be fulfilled as it ought to i self-prescrvation, according to its actual mode 
ought how false the epell— 2 0 existence or the sale of the common good.— 
By thee deceived. be,—stiikes us as a correct one, and one | The highes a dof the Y aie asa Ran is 
: S wer whe , 

which is forcibly and clearly expressed. | to be attained ‘only, according to the very terms 

of the original compact,thro  Ouradop! ed forms ; 

jand ihe duty of “preservingand maintaining those 
forms, in their vigor and purity, becomes, at 


I danot dream that e’er again 





My heart will beat from sorrow free, “Io the first place, the power over education | 
Or that formy lorn bpsom’s pain , is one of 3 powers of pudi ° police, belonging || 
Time’s lap¥e will a physician be; essentiaiiy to government. It is one of those | See ~ 

hd ; | powers, the exercise of which, is indispensable j; once, the very highest duty and obligation of 

To those who've lov'd as I have lov’d, | those who are eatrasted with the administra- 
renee Aianaeslipeleneptenengarastttat tothe preservation of society—toits integr ity, Ho oa sds e admini 

an on vs err aye sete ‘ jand its beathly action. It resis on the same | pages It is a duty, every instant, and perpetual- 

ce, all change, has futile prove Touadation as that which is employed afi. || {¥,in foreee No chance oi adminisiration can 

i" -* it; and | the momentit is denied or neg- 


To banish tears. 
_ nent is the cause cf the repub- 










13. courts, ‘te h of 
dictioa, in es ont is hing jails and pe 
an ~ in compelling the performan ce of con- | ” a , “ 

tracts, end the reparation ofdnjuries. In this The report proceeds to recommend sever 
point of view, it is one among a number ot | | al measures of improvement, in their judg- 


| Means to the Pa which, orail'ment, to the present system of public in- 


lay 

Oh were it my blest lot, to drink Ii. 
Of the odlivious fountof old, * 
How would! kneel npon its brink H 
And bless 2 balm, its chrystal cold, 
Then, with one tearful thought of thee, t 


















One inoment, for thy weal to pray, | of which, a ,according to the | 
Rize froma thy fa thicss image fee,  oidiamnan dt ion of the publi tpepeense, Fi ities. | struction—most of which are deserving of 
For aye—‘or eye— * ji Allare saeeh rp and equ ally lawfuland censii the highest consideration. Among others 
‘j jtutional inodes of aciiun. In the present case, | |it recommends that the several school dis- 


For the Oasis. ‘however, the choice is not a quesiion of expe- 
€ 2 n g Ss I r ‘ =e 
'dieney or economy only—though certainly im- | tricts be required, instead of authorized as 


STANZAS | portant in the latier point of view; but it be- || they are at present, to procure a district li- 


4 ar jt: >| gic € $s 4 31C 4 ve “ - Is i yy My +4 . 
tHE wes sleeping in beauty; the pale sarcud had sound | cor. .s testion of humaniiy also. ' Borwhile | brary,—that the minimum price paid for 
her, | it will always be a essiry io provide for the }! ‘ . ie sate 
adthe damp earth would soon have iis chill ar:ins Pan lishment of off i nen || teacuers’ wages shali be $15 per month for 


around het Co: camitted, ard fo :|/males and $10 for females; that schools 
SheAilesantie thet hallowed her featyres, when breath —— | should be required to be kept open for six 
Sa elgwert aebereldorgor instead af sean soncha, ender te change 
Was the parent’s lament forthe death oftheir child. | there of qualified instructers, in order to entitle 
stricts to a distributive share of the 
| public money ; thatat least one academy in 
each county should possess anormal school 
| for the ednention of teachers, and that a 
| state un liversity should be gradually organ- 
ized, adapted to the highest branches of 
hwstote x, and equal to the ‘institutions of 
Isurepe. 
























‘the dis 





Twas midnight, 20d flowers o’er the coin were shed; 

She tapers lit di:aly the fece of the tone j 

Alone one was kneeling that sleeper beside, 

fe held the wan ban: of his death wed Ga Wid de~ 

Jorn dawned,and they found him unioeved wh 
she lay, 

His spirit had passedin his vigil away * 





ba | 
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For the Oasis. } AG 

Report of the Committe: on Colleges, Academizs S105 1) iets the de sedation 

ol rveners st 

and Common Sciools, in regard to the subject | | ‘etthen a rons aor 
and system of public instruction.— Asse 

Documenis, 1833. 







| With regard to fixing a minimuin price 

‘NG | for teachers’ wages, much as we desire to 

; d one ano “arte injare f see a higher standard of qualification on the 

socie y, or to arm them with strengih of purpose ; part of instructers, and well convinced as 

3515 , e mptais 0S 

ne FOE REGS Y EPs nnd " | we are, that an increase of compensation 
: i re is an yt} Mek ant a broader ground, a " . 

Nie h to re=t the power and di aty of the | ean alon2 adequately secure such a stan 

regard to education. That which we} | dard, we are inclinea to doubt the practical 

ivy e is Fs } he 

dy no.iced, is — igh for the author- | operation of the proposed measure in effect- e 

» Siate choose toe eit, and in the Hing PR 4 he.6 1 . 
r¥9 sue committee, a: azh for the duty | ing this result, and should, for ourselves, 

tion whi ch we now ap- | greatly prefer leaving its attainment to the 


reat forthe abanda otf |, slow bat no less sure progress of an enlight- 
na 





Roy 
7 


Every thing from the pen of Mr. Bar- 
warp, the able Chairman of the Litera‘ure | 
Committee of the present Louse of Assem- | 
bly, possesses a peculiar interest. As 2 | t 
highly finished and practical scholar. a * 
chaste and practical writer, aad an original | a! 
and vigorous thinker, he has but few supe- 
tiors. The Report now before us, although +...;,,, justify oe to| ;ened public opinion. It is by no means 
confined in its range to the details of our) the pe ople withoat. it. certain, that if a district were compelled to 
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present system of public instruction, and to! people of this State, nt ing made | pay its teacher a fixed price, they would, 
. ~. | then rin a s ave 
the suggestion of such improvements as ap- 1 % thom ohade. ae ta oe empt| i as of course, secure the services of a com- 






peared to the committee advisable, bears, | to secure to themselves the hig advanta- || petent individual. While those who now 
nevertheless, evidence of a broad and com-| 6° suf the cial corn pee, ‘thr oagh the agen-| | teach for $8 and $10 per month, and who 
prehensive knowledge of this most impor- | .: ..); Se sas ade rte ‘poate — Geel ‘do not eara half that sum, would be still 
tant subject. While we cannot fully agree , system; acd we start fiom the position, that the | employed at the slatute price, the increase 
with its author in all the positions which he | * oa nt politi ger pode gore eye! 5 _ nue J of in their compensation would not in our 
assumes, or all the conclusions io which ho! mate reterence, e, is in the hands of the people. __ || judgment, necessarily or even probably stim- 
arrives, we are well satisfied that if our» And, on thi as ind position, as a basis, de all/ ulate them to increased exertions or in- 
public men and men of talents would more | fait be ef ee ee ager Sey cece moons cal Ty | creased knowledge. Our citizens willsoon- 
generally devote the same degree of atten-| So aro uneducated men, bai ing still children. | } er or later make the grand discovery that 
tion to the cause of education in our coun- | though of huge growth, unlit to govern them- | jf they would commit the education of their 
try, which he has done, the most salutary 


stives. In one mode ore nother, associations oi 
such men always have had, and always will | children to competent and faithful hands, 


results would be developed. have, prctzetors and masters; and we hardly, they must offer such a pecuniary inducemen 


oe 
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as will command the services of men of 
skill, experience and ability. 


There is eloquence and force in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the report: 


“In concluding this report, your committee | 
would say, that they cannot trust themselves to 
speak of the subject of education, in so grave 
a document as this, as they would like to speak 
—of its vast importance, its advantages, its ne- 
cessity. In another place we should indulge 
in feeling and language which would not be be- 
coming here. We should speak of the specta- 
cle ot an educated people—educated to the top 
of their faculties, as physical organized, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious beings—educated 
above want and above pride, above fear and 
above reproach—edueated to know what truth 
is, what charity is, what justice is, what liber- 
ty is—ecucated to be generous, and peaceful, 
and free, and happy—educated to understand 
and feel and respond to every call of duty and 
of patriotism—educated out of vice and mean- 
ness, add into lofty thoughts and noble senti- 
ments—educated for home, for pleasure, for 
business—edneated for themselves, for their 
families and kindred, for their friends and for 
thetr country. But we forbear. Suce a coun- 
try and such a people we believe ours ought to 
b2, and may be. 


Mr. Barnard is entitled to the thanks of 
every friend to the interests of the human 
race, for the enthusiasm and energy with 
which be enters upon the consideration of 
this deeply interesting subject. With such 
advocates, and such a spirit, the day cannot 
be far distant, when the great business of 
popular education shall receive the attention 
which its impoitance demands. 





For the Oasis. 
A POEM. 
BY EPHRADOTUS DOVSTERSWIVLE, ESQUIR=. 


& life is ariver, the sceptics agree, 

ih man on its tide by fate’s stern decree, 

His talent, the ballast—his wisdom, the beam, 
That happiness lies at the mouth of the stream— 
That down he must float in spite of his will 

As. breezes of fashion his canvasses fill— 

That hope ’mid the billows of discord and strife 
Will anchor his soul at the end of his life, 





“Not so,” says the miser with his coffers of gold, 
* Now hark, all ye sceptics aad I will unfold 

The seeret of fate in the fortunes of men, 

Tis to keep all you have and get all you can.” 


The spendthri/t dissents from the miser’s wild notion, 
To pay to his coffers incessant devotion; 

“Give me plenty to-day, trust fate for to-morrow, 

Let the present be happy tho’ th’ future be sorrow.” 


The priest is astonish’d that men should aspire 

To honors no higher than carnal desire, v 

“ Hear thou sacred truth, if thou would’si be wise, 
And learn that true bliss isa child of the skies.” 


The doctor deems physic the sine gua non— 
That a pill and a potion is wisdom begun— 

That health is the acme of bliss here below, 
And his patients alone will this happiness know. 


See the lawyer engaged in legal debate, 

Alert in the struggle, his proof to collate, 

His client beside him, the trial to see, 

With lucre in pocket, to pay him the fee, 

“Your fortune depends my dear fellow,” says he, 
“In choosing for counsela wise man like me.” 


The merchant allures by his satins and shawls, 
Crapes, laces and ribvons embroirder his walls, 
By a gold letter’d shingle the bliss1s proclaim’d, 


| The farmer is happy in rural employ, 

His flocks, herds and pastures enliven his joy, 
His bliss is matur’d ere it’s hardiy begun 

And sweet his repose in the bozom of home, 


The architect next with his tact of invention 
To his orders and plans invites our attention 
He says that in no way can we be at rest, 

But in mansions of beauty, the richest and best. 


The ladies inform us ’tis all a mistake, 

Surprised that men such courses should take, 
When th’ way is so plain, and th’ prize isso sure, 
When effort is made the true bliss to secure— 
That happiness here is a gift froin above, 

| And only is found in connubial love. 


* * * * » 


To such ine public as are not committed, 
These rude lucubrations are freely submitted, 
Witp th’ privilege rare—a privilege for all, 

Of knowing a TRUTH by adding the MORAL. 

Auburn, March 15, 1833. 

————— 
For the Oasis. 
A Fragment from the’ Posthumous works of a 
fellow still living. 
HUMAN LIFE. 

In Life’s fitful and changing scenes how little 
is there of genuine happiness, how few and far 
between are the hours of real pleasure that will 
bear reflecting upon when they have gone to 
the long eternity of the past, and yet how admi- 
rably adapted is every thing around us to enjoy- 
ment. The world is beautiful, its productions 
invite us to enjoyment, it possesses enough to 


God has been infinitely kind and guod, and su- 
premely wise in allthis works; he has given us 


for making those seasons pleasant; but man, 
foolish, obstinate, self willed, inconsistent man, 
he itis that pzevents al!,and by his madness and 
folly, Ministers to hisown wretchedness. Oh: 
this is a beautiful yorld! above and around us 
it has spread its enchantments, every where we 
see it beckoning usto happiness. The sun asit 


dispensing life and beauty upon hill and valley, 
wilderness and field, waking the songsof nature 
and tuning the voice of all things into matchless 


ness her lofty way, throwing her silver and mel- 
low light upon earth’s sleeping myriads—the 
wind, bearing upon its wings the fragrance of a 
world of flowers, or sweeping away, with the 
besome of the tempest, earth’s noxious vapour— 
the lofty mountain, rearing its snow-crowned 
head high into heaven’s blue yault—the placid 


the cultivated fields, yielding a rich requital to 
the labors ofman. All, all tell us that God has 


children. 





For the Oasis. 
STANZAS, 


“ Tow chances mock and changes fill 

The cup of alteration with divers lijuors.” 
Yea! [have felt thisin my “ heart of hearts,” 
And wear the scars their scaring irons made. 

Tow chances mock—nay, how they lauch to scorn 

The hopes that beckon us to happinese,— 
They hold abunch of flowers to our vision, 
And our eyes feast joyously upon them— 
They spread delicious fruits io tempt 
Oar hungry tastes, and tell our starving appetites 
To feast upon thern— 





For happiness here is to all who attend 


Eager we stretch our hands to grasp the fowers- 


charm every sense,eif properly appreciated ; || 


a season for all things, and abundant means | 


rolls its chariot of light through the heavens | 


harmony—the moon travelling in chaste lovli- | 


lake—the fruitful valley—the waving forest— /: 


been kind and provident towards his erring | 


STO oe oS 
The leaves fall at one touch, and nought is left 
Within our grasp but jegged stems 
And thorns that wound our palins ; 
We reach to taste the fruittnat teinp:ed us 
And called us to the banquet, 
But where we looked for sweetness all was gall 
And bitterness—which sicken while we taste, 
And leave us hungry as before we tasted. Y. 


_COCCmlml—oCS=S=S=== 
NOTICES. 
Our correspondents must heve alittle patience. Sev- 
eral communications are lying before us, which we have 
not had tine to examine. They will be duly disposed of. 











Tue Nort# AMERICAN Macazine.—Our readers will 
be happy to learn that this work, after a suspension 
which has been the cause of many a regret, has been 
revived, andis now published at Baltimore. The editor, 
Mr. Farrfield, is a pleasing, chaste and vigorous waiter, 
|| a respectable poet, asounicrnic anda ripe scholar.— 
'| We trust his labors will meet with merited encourage- 

ment. . 


| 

| 

|| Lirrene’s sprait or THE MAGAZINES AND Annvats, for 
|| Plarch contains a choice collection of able and elegant 
| practical and pleasing articles upon a great variety cy 
| subjects. “The Moors in Spain,” areview, cannot be 
|| yoad without deep and melancholy mterest; “ Andrew, 
il the Savoyard,” the conclusion of a tale, is at once sim- 
i ple, natural and exciting; “ Hood’s Comic Annual,” 
extracts, are spicy and rare coibinations of wit and 
| odd'ty for the lauzhter-loving; “The Cramberry mead- 
| ow,” a simple story. the degradation and rescue of the 
i sot, true tothe very life; “Mayor Andre,” a sketch of 
i the revolution; “ The passing-bell,”’ peculiar and spirit- 
|| stirring; incdeed—every thing in the number is good.— 
| The selections are made with taste and discrimination 





‘ from the Magazines and Annuals, and as the title of the 
|| work indicates, comprize the spirit and cream of them 
it all. 


Tan Gentieman’s Macartnz, for this month, brings 
‘us its usual supply of good reading, grave and gay, use- 
| ful and amus.ng—a rare dish, suited to the appetite of 
the most fastidious We have nct time to notice all the 
| articles seriatim, bat among the best, are “ Professton- 
‘al difficulties attendant on setiling in cities,” the writer 
H avidently understands his subject; “ The Palisadoes,” 
| by Grenville Melien, an unpretending but admirable 
li tale; “ The Whirlpool,” a dramatic sketch, verv clever; 
|“ Tie Cork Leg,” by W. E. Burton, the editor—happy 
and arousing; Henry Puitney,” a continuation of ad- 
ventures--a well drawn and strong picture, displaying 
in vivid colors the wily arts of the saqccious politician. 
*The critical notices and reviews by the editor, are in 
| good taste. 


|| THe Lapies’ Companion.—We have been agreeably 
| entertained by the pernsel of the March number of this 
| work. The prose articles, in our estimation, are of a 
|, higher order than the poetical; inthis sweeping clause, 
|| however, we must-except * The Night Scene” by Mrs, 
' Stephens, which is very happily conceived and cleverly 
llexecuted. “ Recollect oss of our Village” are barely 
| tolerable—“ Letters from Washington,” the continua- 
| tion of a series, are written in a happy style and 
mustinterest the fair—* Helen Ozilvie” is an admirable 
,skxetch—“ Fanny Dingle” is spirited and amusirg— 
| * True happiness” is written with taste and discrimina- 
| tion—“ American Literature’ by Glenville Mellen, a 
| premium article, may be perused with profit—“ Our Ac- 
| tors,” worth reading--‘ Of the temperaments,” decided- 
} ly good ; and “ The two Birth-Days,” by Mrs. Stephens, 
| is one of the best tales we have met with in a long time. 
|, The characters are well sustained, the narative well 
|| conducted, and the effect of the whole strong and im- 
! pressive. It is one of her happiest efforts. 

\ By the by we owe an apology to the editors of the La- 
|| dies’ Companion. In our last number some verses on 
l the “ Death of Layfayette” were copied from that work, 
but accidentally credited 0 The Lady’s Book. Mr. 
|| Snowden will do us the justice to belicve that this was 
I purely an oversight, and nat because we did not know 
|| that the Ladies’ Companion andthe Lady’s Book were 
\ two distinct publications (!) 


| Te Kxrexernocker for this moath has not been re- 
| ceived yt in this quarter, 
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Where is that un-known land, To which we all are kound, Where dweilsthe count-less band, On earth once 
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With varied tones the air : Genius, with weary wing; 
Is sweetly, wildly frauzht, Hath vainly scught that bourne, 
Bu: from the spr t's tra: kless sphere, And Science no report can bring; 
No sound hath cauzh*. No (id'ngs learn. 
The pel: moon's silvery sheen, It matters not: Ohey 
Around our ya‘hs ts shed, The Jaw thy Gol hath given 
But casts no light uyon the scene, And, when thou tread’st the :hadcwy way, 
Where spiri's tread. °T will teem with light from heaven. 


*The notes marked thus to be repeated in the last stanzas. 








